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BETHLEHEM. 


THE accompanying sketches and beautiful 
illustrations are from *‘ Hadji in Syria,’’ by 
Mrs. Sarah Barclay Johnson, daughter of Dr. 
J. T. Barclay, Missionary to Jerusalem. Her 
perilous adventures in the Tomb of David and 
Mosque of Omar have already given her a 
world-wide reputation, tinged as they were by 
romance, and exhibiting that heroic spirit so 
essentially American. 

When we remember that the observations 
made and scenes visited were all undertaken 
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and finished when of that age in which girls 
are scarcely permitted to leave the watchfal 
eye of their mothers, we are astonished at the 
order and arrangement of her work, the judg- 
ment she has exhibited in the selection of her 
material, and the truthfulness with which she 
delineates both persons and things. 

We present the following extracts and illus- 
trations from her work, just issued in this 
city :— 


THE ‘‘ BCCE HOMO’’ ARCH. 


This fine illustration, and accompanying re- 
marks of the author, cannot fail to awaken the 
deepest feelings of sympathy in the heart 
of the Christian reader. The ‘‘ Ecce Homo !”’ 
still wags on the ear, and the solemn but 
startling words reverberate through the an- 
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cient arches and dilapidated ruins of the city, 
as of old. 

‘‘In walking through the city, one is struck 
with the peculiar structure of the doors 
of the courts of the convents, and some 
other buildings, consisting of a very 
small door cut through a large one; 
the smaller being kept open at all 
times, and the larger occasionally, for 
the ingress and egress of horses and 
camels, and not unfrequently a cara- 
van. This may illustrate the figure 
used by Christ in three of the Gospels : 
‘It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of God;’ the 
large door being the needle, and the 
small opening, through which a camel 
could not possibly enter, its eye. 

‘Over many of the doors are sculp- 
tures and paintings, accompanied with 
inscriptions in Arabic. These attest 
that the owner has made a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and hence is entitled to the 
honorable appellation of ‘ Hadji,’ a 
designation of which its possessor is 
always very proud. 

“This street abounds in ‘holy 
places’— here a blocked-up doorway 
to the ‘Sancta Scala,’ leading into 
Antonia ; a little further on, an inden- 
tation in the stone wall is seriously 
alleged to have been made by the 
cross of Christ when resting against it; hard 
by is the house of Veronica, whence started 
the Wandering Jew on his never-ending pil- 
grimage ; and there, a high overspanning arch 
upon which our Lord is confidently affirmed 
to have stood when Pilate showed him to the 
people, and cried ‘Ecce homo!’ ‘ Behold the 
man !’ 

“But, before passing beneath the arch, we 
pass on the right the ‘Church of Flagella- 
tion.’ Numberless almost are the localities 
with which the Romish monks have connected 
some incident of the New Testament record ; 
over nearly all of which is erected a church, a 
convent, or at least a little chapel, decorated 
with hideous pictures and gaudy tinsel. 

‘“*A few yards helow the Ecce Homo Arch, 
on the left, is an old ruined church; and at 
the corner, where the Via Dolorosa turns to 
the left, is a fine building, in a tolerable state 
of preservation, called, and for aught I know, 
correctly, King Baldwin’s Bath. Wonderingly, 
we notice that everybody wearing a Christian 
garb, kisses a rough stone bowl, conspicuously 











standing by itself, hard by a house rather 
larger and better than the surrounding dwell- 


ings. The bowl, we are gravely told, is that 


THe “Ecce HOMO” ARCH, 


used by Lazarus, though it is so heavy that a 
dozen men could scarcely carry it; and the 
house, though evidently of modern construc- 
tion, the dwelling of Dives. 

**In one of these houses a curious incident 
lately occurred. During the visit of a Frank 
lady to Jerusalem, she was awakened one 
night by loud screams and heart-rending cries 
of distress from female voices in the house just 
opposite her lodgings. She could in no way 
account for them, except under the impression 
that some tyrannical barbarian of a Turk was 
exercising his cruelty upon some half dozen 
of his wives. A Frank battery of stones was 
immediately opened upon the Moslem castle, 
and all noise ceasing within after less than five 
minutes cannonading, our heroine retreated; 
and the remainder of the night was spent, 
mayhap, in the restlessness and disquietude 
of a troubled spirit. Horrible scenes of basti- 
nadoing, if not bloodshed, had been called up 
by every piercing cry; and, in the conscien- 
tious discharge of her duty, she had firmly 
resolved to do all in her power to redress the 
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wrongs of her suffering and helpless sisters. 
The morning, however, brought with it a satis- 
factory explanation. A member of the family 
had died, and, as is the universal custom, 
friends had assembled to evince their grief by 
tearing their hair, beating their breasts, and 
unitedly shrieking aloud. It was a mournful 
scene like this, perhaps, at which Christ was 
present when a multitude were gathered in the 
house of the ruler of the synagogue to weep 
over the death of his daughter. ‘He beheld a 
tumult, and them that wept and wailed great- 
ly.’ And, when Christ was besought by the 
ruler to restore his daughter to 
life, he said: ‘Why are ye making 
an outcry and weeping? The dam- 
sel is not dead, but sleepeth-’ ”’ 


TURKISH DANCING GIRLS AND 
HAREM. 


We introduce to the reader a 
peep into a Turkish harem, with 
the graceful and witty dancing 
girl which occupies the principal 
figure in the group. Mrs. John- 
son—then Miss Barclay—enjoyed 
the special privilege of this sight, 
which, both with the pen and pen- 
cil, she has so graphically por- 
trayed. 

‘“‘My European dress caused 
them as much amusement as their 
curious apparel afforded me; and 
they were not satisfied until we 
had exchanged costumes. A mir- 
ror was brought into requisition, 
in which they wonderingly sur- 
veyed the change wrought by the 
sport. A large number had assem- 
bled to see the lady from the ‘new 
world ;’ and they were very curi- 
ous to know something about the 
manners and customs of my coun- 
try. Great was their surprise on hearing of 
the liberty enjoyed by their Western sisters, 
which, strange to say, although I used all the 
terms of enthusiasm my knowledge of Arabic 
could command, they did not seem at all to 
They could not conceive of a woman 
possessing a soul. On asking one of them 
what would become of her after death, she 
replied: ‘I shall be put under the ground— 
nothing more.’ ‘ And your husband,’ said I, 
‘will he be doomed to the same fate?’ ‘Oh, 
no!’ she sadly replied; ‘he will be taken 
above, and there enjoy all the delights of 


covet. 


paradise.’ 


| 











** Among them were some lovely Georgians, 
profusely adorned with sparkling jewels and 
the purest of orient pearls. There were few 
besides these with any pretension to beauty. 
Nearly all, however, had the soft gazelle eye 
so often apostrophized by the poet. 

“‘T left them, feeling more grateful than 
ever for the light I enjoy, and the hope of a 
blissful immortality, and ardently desiring to 
share with them my own glorious civil and 
religious privileges, which would at once re- 
lease them from the leading cause of their 
degradation—the tyranny exercised over them 


TURKISH DANCING GIRLS AND HAREM. 


by their husbands, who can put them away 
for any reason, every reason, and no assigna- 
ble reason.”’ 


BETHLEHEM. 


The birthplace of the Saviour is associated 
with the tenderest recollections of the founder 
of the Christian faith ; and we delight to visit, 
in imagination, the spot so dear to the memory 
of Him who had not where to lay his head. 

‘The town stands on a hill, and presents a 
fine appearance from a distance; but an en- 
trance soon convinces ope that it is but little 
better than other oriental towns. The church 
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and monastery, however, covering the Cave 
of the Nativity, are very imposing ; and the 
interior contains much to boast of, among 
which is a long double row of elegant Corin- 
thian pillars. The Cave of the Nativity is 
lighted by thirty lamps, which burn night and 
day, blinding the eye with their brilliancy, 
which, together with their reflection in the 
polished surfaces of the marble walls, com- 
pletely bewilder one on first entering. The 
altars are continually wreathed with fragrant, 
freshly gathered flowers; and a silver star, 
inserted in the floor, marks, it is said, the 
exact spot of our Saviour’s birth. This may 
not be the true manger, as alleged ; but at any 
rate it cannot be very far off. We will there- 
fore satisfy ourselves with the belief that we 
are at least near the spot over which the star 
appeared, announcing the birth of the Mes- 
siah. In rapid succession, its incidents crowd 
upon the memory—the appearance of the star 
to a company of shepherds watching their 
flocks by night on these plains, and also to 
the wise men who go to Bethlehem to worship 
the babe, and pour out their offerings of gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh—the unavailing ef- 
forts of Herod to destroy the child—and the 
flight of Mary and Joseph with their precious 
charge into Egypt.’’ 


SHOPPING EXPEDITION. 


“The bazaars of no Oriental. city are com- 
parable to those of Damascus, a city which is 
so beautiful in every respect, that Mohammed 
dared not look upon it, fearing that he should 
find so entrancing an earthly paradise as en- 
tirely to rob him of any desire to reach that 
of the skies. But Damascus is not Jerusalem, 
and as everybody likes to know how one goes 
shopping in Jerusalem, I shall not withhold a 
description of its bazaars because of their 
small share of attractiveness. True, the idea 
of shopping in Jerusalem is not a very poetical 
one, and some, I dare say, suppose it is an 
unpractised art in this city of hallowed asso- 
ciations. But not so think the residents, who, 
notwithstanding the indifference of the shops, 
find an occasional visit to them quite an in- 
dispensable requisite to their comfort. My 
first expedition of this kind, apart from the 
novelty, afforded me but little satisfaction. 
Being uninitiated, I gladly accepted the offer 
of several of my Turkish friends to accompany 
me, who called quite early in the morning, 
that we might devote several hours to this 
all-absorbing feminine occupation, and the 
remainder of the day to a bath. Many quiet 





streets were threaded before joining the busy 
crowd which thronged the bazaars. 

** Jerusalem being a spot of so much attrac- 
tion to every nation under heaven, we here 
see every variety of costume, making the ba- 
zaars a continual carnival. One moment you 
are greeted with a garb betokening the highest 
civilization, and the next, with the coarse 
camel’s hair garment of a Bedawin from the 
burning sands of the desert. At one step you 
meet the black silk wrappings of the Egyptian 
women, and the next, the ghostly white robes 
of her Syrian sister. But nothing can com- 
pare, in richness and beauty, with the flowing 
robes and full white turban of her lord and 
master. The wayfaring man wears a girdle 
which is so arranged that one end answers the 
purpose of a bag, in which he carries his 
money, valuables, and other small articles ; 
and in his bosom may be found his balances, 
which every Oriental carries at all times, with 
which the coin is weighed and by which its 
value is determined ; and if accompanied by 
his wife and children, you will be reminded of 
the words of Isaiah: ‘They shall bring their 
sons in their arms, and their daughters shall 
be carried on their shoulders.’ The woman 
occasionally carries her child on her shoulders, 
with a water-skin on her back. 

“Along the dark and narrow alleys rather 
than streets we groped our way, now retreat- 
ing within a door at the approach of the tower- 
ing camel, and now hastily stepping out of the 
way of a string of donkeys trudging along 
under a load of brush of gigantic dimensions. 
This is intended for fuel, and reminds one of 
the expression used by our Saviour: ‘The 
grass which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven,’ a passage which greatly per- 
plexes those living in a country whose wide- 
spread forests afford abundance of material 
for fuel. But in the Holy Land, which is so 
scantily supplied with trees, the passage is 
perfectly applicable, for, in the absence of 
wood, necessity compels the people to burn 
brush, roots, dried grasses, and weeds of all 
kinds, so plentifully growing in the fields ; 
and immense donkey-loads are daily brought 
to the city for this purpose. Thorns also, 
which grow in great profusion, are used as 
fuel, and explain the figures used in Ecclesi- 
astes: ‘As the crackling of thorns under a 
pot, so is the laughter of a fool;’ and in 
Isaiah, ‘ As thorns cut up they shall be burned 
in the fire.’ 

‘There is a ditch in the centre of most of 
the streets, but there are no sidewalks and no 
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pavements, for the unevenly laid 
stones do not deserve the name; 
nor are there any lamp-posts. At 
night you see here and there the 
dim flickering of a little earthen 
lamp of olive oil beside a reclining 
figure of a man, who lies sleeping 
upon a raised platform in front of 
his bazaar; and this is the only 
light one enjoys in a nocturnal 
walk through the city. Hence 
the necessity of carrying our own 
lamp—a necessity which is still 
farther enforced by the regulation 
inflicting fine and imprisonment 
upon all who are caught in the 
street without a light after an early 
hour. The streets are lined with 
bare stone walls of prison-like 
houses, broken by a very few, and 
very small, latticed windows, and 
covered usually with arches, or 
pieces of matting, stretched from 
house to house—the walls gene- 
rally ruined, and the matting al- 
ways tattered. Thus, Jerusalem 
wears an air of gloom and misery, 
and its inhabitants move about in 
keeping with the wretchedness of 
the streets and houses. It is im- 
possible to discern a glad face among them, 
and the camels carefully plant their feet, noise- 
lessly pursuing their way as if intuitively 
afraid of breaking the silent gloom. Suddenly, 
however, we enter a street where the people 
move more briskly; the camels are hurried 
along by loud threats from their drivers, and 
the shopmen still more loudly proclaim the 
merits of their wares. Country women are 
seated on the sides of the streets with baskets 
of fruits and vegetables. The shops of the 
drygoods vendors are nothing more than rows 
of small platforms, four or five feet square, 
with shelves arranged around them on which 
the goods are placed. The purchaser stands 
in the street, while the merchant indolently 
reclines on a rug spread over the platform. 
With utter indifference he lays aside his nar- 
ghileh, and at first seems very careless whether 
we buy or not; but presently launches into 
great volubility on the excellence of his fabrics. 
Oriental bazaars have not the least pretensions 
to taste, but often make a great display of 
richly embroidered goods. A white handker- 
chief is unfolded, which, although embroidered 
in gold, is of the coarsest cotton, and tears in 
the opening. Speaking of taste, reminds me 

42* 








SHOPPING EXPEDITION. 


that, among other purchases of one of my 
companions, was a spool of white cotton, with 
which she intended making up her robe of 
black silk! 

** Huge piles of slippers are tumbled from 
the shelves, some of the plain yellow morocco, 
without ornament, and others with embroi- 
dery and rosettes of pearls inclosing colored 
stones—embroidered jackets of purple—cotton 
velvet worked with tinsel and bright silks, or 
gold and silk braid—caps of scarlet cloth 
with high raised gold work, and tassels half 
a yard in length—striped silk sashes from 
Damascus—napkins perfumed with otto of 
rose, and embroidered in the corners—ready- 
made trousers, and red fez caps without seam. 
Calicoes are not only rare, but almost worth- 
less, and their prices nearly as high as those 
of silks. Further on is a fancy shop, with 
sparkling cut-glass narghilehs, and little cof- 
fee-cup stands of richly embossed silver— 
Mohammed’s prohibition of silver to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. For these, they charge 
a hundred piastres, or five dollars, Other 
trinkets of harem use are here displayed; 
and next is the drug bazaar, where all kinds 
of spices, drugs, and perfumes are sold. Otto 
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of roses, as well as rose-water, made from the 
roses of Wady el Werd (valley of roses), can 
be bought at a marvellously low price. Fur- 
ther on, the respectable Armenian is seen 
manufacturing small trinkets and trifles with 
his scanty supply of instruments, and those 
of the rudest manufacture. With them, how- 
ever, he forms a ring, or sets an amulet, with 
wonderful skill. Interspersed among these 
are shops where bushels of beads are dis- 
played, made of camel’s bone, amber, sandal, 
and olive-wood; then there are amulets, 
blood-stones from India, and trinkets in pearl, 
made, by the Bethlehemites, in imitation of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and a long 
catalogue of saints, which are in great requi- 
sition among the devout pilgrims. Here and 
there a man may be seen standing by a small 
earthen furnace of embers, across which he 
throws wires strung with small pieces of 
mutton, a very popular dish. The bazaar is 
densely crowded with shrouded women and 
pilgrims from all parts of the world; and the 
air resounds with the screams of the camel 





and donkey drivers. ‘Rooh! dahrac! woo- 
jac!’ they cry (‘Stand aside! your back! 
your face!’), which, united to the babel of 
languages, and the fierce gesticulation charac- 
teristic of orientals, presents a scene of noise 
and confusion completely bewildering. Add 
to this the braying of donkeys, the growling 
of camels, the clattering of horses’ hoofs on 
the uneven stones, one’s care to avoid, at 
every step, the accumulated heaps of filth 
and debris, and the hot rays of the sun piercing 
through the ragged matting overhead, and the 
reader may be content with the picture with- 
out wishing to participate in the reality.’’ 

Mrs. Sarah Barclay Johnson recently sailed 
for the East, her husband having been ap- 
pointed United States Consul to Syria. Her 
father, Dr. J. T. Barclay, author of the stan- 
dard work on Jerusalem, ‘‘The City of the 
Great King’’—one of the most superb and 
valuable works ever issued from the American 
press—also returns as American Missionary 
to the Holy City. 





JESSIE 


BY VIRGINIA F. 


June 19th. 

‘“Happy?” 

‘Hardly, but quiet.” 

I came in from school this afternoon, and, 
as I removed my bonnet, and sat down in my 
chair by the open window, (how very strange 
it is, people will sit away from a window when 
they can get near one!) my heart abruptly 
asked me the question, and answered it, as 
my pen has. 

Mrs. Ritter called this a ‘nice day,’’ and I 
gave an inward shrug at the adjective, just as 
I should if anybody had called Tennyson a nice 
poet. To Mrs. Ritter, this day is a good one 
for drying clothes or gathering herbs; to me, 
it is a sentiment, a divine hieroglyph, written 
on the sky above and the earth beneath; and 
sitting here by my front chamber-window, in 
Deacon Ritter’s cottage, my soul does homage 
and reverence to you, oh, thirteenth day of 
June, in the year of our Lord eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six! 

It is four o’clock, Wednesday afternoon. 
School closes this day at half past three; 
consequently, I have an hour more than usual 
to myself. I often avail myself of it, to take 


MOORE’S 





JOURNAL. 


TOWNSEND. 


long walks into the woods, or down to the 
seashore ; sometimes, I take my scholars with 
me, but I more frequently go alone. This 
afternoon, however, I could not walk. There 
has been a clamor in my soul—a quick, vehe- 
ment upleaping of the tides that so long have 
lain quiet and sluggish. I cannot talk to stocks 
and stones, much less to any human being in 
all Woodcreek ; and so I must talk to you, oh, 
dumb friend, or I shall die! 

I, Jessie Moore, the village district school- 
teacher, have, this day, been upon the moun- 
tains, and looked over the landscape, far off 
to the east, whence I have come, far off to the 
west, whither Iam to travel. There was no 
‘land of promise’’ here. And I was standing 
on this mountain, when I heard James Morgan 
recite his A B C’s, and Jeremiah Hill blun- 
der through the multiplication table; and so 
it was not very strange, after this journey, 
that my heart asked the question with which 
I sat down here. But what I most fear is, 
that my heart will not long answer the ques- 
tion as it did just now. This restlessness is 
not the best prophecy of future quiet, though 
I thank God, this hour, perhaps for the thou- 
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sandth time, that, on the morning following 
that night, I took up the newspaper, almost 
unconsciously to myself, and my eyes settled 
on an advertisement for a district school- 
teacher, in Woodcreek. Two hours later, I 
had answered it; two days later, I was in the 
village ; two months have I been here. 

I dreamed last night Uncle Henry had come 
back tome. He put out his arms, and I sprang 
into them, just as I did when I was four years 
old, and he came into the room where my 
mother lay dead, and, pushing back my hair, 
said: ‘‘ Poor little fatherless, motherless child, 
I will try to be both to you.’’ And he was, 
from that hour. I call God to witness that, 
for the eighteen years I lived in his home, he 
cared for me with all the tenderness of a 
mother. ‘‘Uncle Hal! Uncle Hal!’’ I cried, 
clinging to him, ‘‘I am so glad you are come 
back, for I have had so much trouble, and 
your little Jessie has been all alone, all 
alone!’’ It seemed, in my dream, that he 
had not died, only left me a long time; and I 
commenced telling him of the terrible failure 
which, I am now convinced, brought on the 
fever that ended his life. I told him all—how 
the creditors had seized the house, and left 
me nothing but the furniture, of which I dis- 
posed, and afterwards attended boarding- 
school for two years, intending to prepare 
myself for ateacher. I told him, too, of the 
little motherless girls, Susan and Helen Noyes, 
who grew so much attached to me, and how 
one day their father came to take them away, 
saying his home was very lonciv without his 
children. This occurred on the day after I 
had solicited the principal to procure me a 
situation as teacher in some seminary. She 
at once spoke of me, and of the children’s re- 
markable attachment to myself. I told my 
uncle of the interview that followed, and how 
I had accepted the situation because of my 
love for the children, for my pride certainly 
revolted at the position of governess; but 
there were none to interfere with or patronize 
me at the new home. The next day, I accom- 
panied the family home; and I remained at 
Mr. Noyes’s for two years. All this I told 
my uncle in my dream, and I told him, too, 
all the rest, all the rest! And Uncle Henry 
drew me up close to his heart, and looked on 
me with his gray tender eyes, and said, in the 
tones I remember so well: ‘‘ Jessie, my dar- 
ling, you did right, quite right.’’ 

‘And now, uncle, I shall not be lonely or 
unhappy any more, for you are come back to 
take care of your little girl.’’ 





‘*No; I must go and leave her again; but, 
my darling, God will take care of you.’’ 

I clung to him, in my dream. ‘Oh, take 
me with you, Uncle Harry—only take me with 
you !’’ 

‘*My child, your Father in Heaven is not 
ready ; he has work for you to do on earth 
yet; and remember what I say—it will all 
come right in a little while.” 

So I awoke, and lo! it was a dream; but 
those last words of Uncle Henry’s have fol- 
lowed me through all this day, like sweet, 
still, solemn music, heard far over the river— 
the river of death. 

It is very strange that for six months I have 
not written a line in my journal; but there 
was no need. Is not all that written in my 
heart? And in the coming years, if God shall 
give them to me, I shall never need to turn 
to these pages to refresh my memory with the 
experiences of that time. 

I suppose they are married now—Gerard 
Noyes and Mabel Flemming. I could read it, 
and my cheek would not kindle or grow pule ; 
for now I do not love that man. Thank God, 
that, from the depth of my heart, I can say 
this! And yet, I believe he was sincere when 
he told me that I was to him what no other 
woman ever was or could be. But the man 
was a coward; it was the moral scrofula that 
tainted his whole being. And yet, and yet, it 
was not strange I thought that I loved him 
once; there was a grace and chivalry in his 
attentions that very few men’s possess. He 
was in the prime of his manhood, hardly 
thirty-five; fine looking, with a noble bear- 
ing. He had many good traits and impulses, 
too; but he Jacked strength, principle, and 
moral stamina. He was not my ideal man. 
I felt it from the beginning; I felt it that 
night, when, with my hands hidden away in 
his, I promised to be his wife. I was alone, 
all alone, too, and my nature craved tender- 
ness. It seemed very sweet to be loved above 
all others. I remember, too, how slowly the 
light broke upon my consciousness; for my 
nature, like most intense ones, is exacting ; 
and when he used to return early from the 
office, and come directly to the school-room, I 
thought it was to see the children, not me. 

I remember the day I discovered my mis- 
take. I had been out all the afternoon, and 
had just returned, and removed my bonnet, 
when I heard his step in the hall. The chil- 
dren ran out to meet him. ‘‘ Where is Miss 
Moore ?’’ he asked. 

**She has gone out, papa.”’ 
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** Gone out, has she ?’’ 

The tone, full of surprise and disappoint- 
ment, told me a new story. 

But I must not write of those times. They 
do not make me stronger; though the weak- 
ness that overcomes my heart is not of its 
love for you, Gerard Noyes. 

She was beautiful, Mabel Flemming, not 
with that beauty which is an expression of 
the soul, but with the beauty of color, and 
shape, and form. Her complexion was dark 
and rich, her eyes of coruscant hazel; and all 
her movements had a slow, undulating grace 
about them, which especially attracted the 
attention of gentlemen. I do not think her 
an altogether heartless person; but she was 
selfish, and intensely, morbidly fond of ad- 
miration. This was her life, the daily food 
upon which she subsisted; and of course a 
life so nourished could not have been a good, 
noble, or healthful one. Her intellectual 
qualities were not of a very high order; but 
her social ones were especially attractive. 
She could sing, play, and dance charmingly. 

There! I have tried to do her justice, which 
is most difficult for a woman to do her rival, 
more especially a rival who has wronged her. 
We had been engaged three months when she 
came to our house. Oh, they had been very 
bright ones to me! Gerard understood a 
woman’s nature, as a man who has been once 
married always does. 

Miss Flemming was a distant cousin of Mr. 
Noves’s first wife. How annoyed he was 
when he received the news of her intended 
advent with her aunt! They were to remain 
a week ; they remained two months! Mabel 
will remain always. 

In less than three days, the first pang of 
jealousy smote me. It was fierce, sharp, ter- 
rible. For the next two months, I suffered— 
no matter! it will never be written on line, or 
page, or tablet of this world. Each day re- 
vealed to me some new phase of Gerard’s 
character, some fault, some weakness, some 
lack of manhood. I saw, too, that Miss Flem- 
ming was interested in him, and jealous of 
me, though she was uniformly polite, atten- 
tive, often cordial. This latter, I am certain, 
I never was to her. 

Gerard gradually grew cold, inattentive, 
and peevish. I saw he was fascinated by Miss 
Flemming, and that his vanity was pleased, 
also, by her evident admiration of him. There 
were no more quiet evenings in the little studio 
where he read to me, or sat by my side, with 
his hand clasped in mine. I am proud, and I 





did not often reproach him. I did once, how- 
ever, demanding the reason of this change. 
At first, he tried to evade it, and then, like 
the losing party usually, sought refuge in 
anger: “You are so exacting, Jessie! I be- 
lieve you are unwilling I should admire any- 
body but yourself.’’ 

These words pained me so deeply that I did 
not reply to them. There were times, how- 
ever, when he would draw me, with all the 
old tenderness, to his heart, and tell me that 
I was dear to him as ever; and I, fool that I 
was, believed it. 

But the end came at last. Mabel Flemming 
was in love with him, at least as near this as 
such a nature could be. His grace and cour- 
tesy charmed her fancy; and his wealth was 
a strong argument in his favor, for Mabel did 
not possess this. 

One day, towards evening, I entered the 
sitting-room quietly. It had been a rainy 
day; and the night had fallen early. The 
lamps were not yet lighted; and Gerard and 
Miss Flemming, who stood by the window, did 
not observe me. ‘‘ What a beautiful ring that 
is!’ he said, glancing at a diamond on the 
lady’s forefinger. 

She lifted up her hand, white as a snowball, 
finely shaped as chiselled marble. 

‘Do you see how beautifully the diamond 
is set, cousin Gerard ?”’ 

** Yes’’—taking the hand; ‘it has a setting 
worthy of her who wears it. Do you know 
how much that means, Mabel ?”’ 

‘It simply means that you are a flatterer, 
cousin Gerard.”’ 

** Not to you, Mabel.” 

‘* What are you to me, then ?’’ 

‘* All you will permit me to be.’’ 

She lifted up her large bright eyes upon 
him; and her beauty stirred the soul, the 
weak soul of Gerard Noyes. 

“‘How much do you wish I should permit 
me to be, Gerard ?”’ 

“Everything! everything 

She dropped her graceful head; and her 
fingers played tremulously with the tassels of 
the window-curtain. 

“] wonder if you do love me, Gerard.’’ 

‘Ah, Mabel, better than anything else.’’ 
And he kissed her drooping forehead. 

‘Better than your governess, Miss Jessie 
Moore? Do you know, Gerard, I used to 
fancy you loved her? and I have been jealous 
of her very often; though I couldn’t believe 
you would descend so much as to marry your 
children’s governess.” 
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He laughed a short, nervous laugh, made 
up of weakness and scorn. 

**Do not be jealous of her any more. There 
is no need, my peerless Mabel.’’ 

I slid very quietly from the room; but I 
did not leave my own for two days after this. 

My nature is intense and tenacious. A man 
or woman is not worth much who is not worth 
forgiving once, or twice, or thrice, it may be, 
fully, generously, eternally. But there are 
weaknesses, sins of meanness, and duplicity, 
for which there can be no real repentance, for 
they are ingrained a part of the character, 
permeating and diseasing its whole life. No- 
thing but the grace of God revolutionizing 
such a man’s nature can change it. 

When I resign a friend or a love, I do it 
once, entirely, forever. So I resigned Gerard 
Noyes; so I sent him out of the room he had 
occupied in my heart, and bolted and barred 
it forever. 

In two days, I went down stairs. My mind 
was made up then; death could not have 
altered it. Miss Flemming had been suddenly 
summoned to the sick bed of her aunt; and 
Gerard was quite alone in the sitting-room. 
He had visited my room twice during my ill- 
ness, and been very kind and solicitous about 
my health. He looked up from the paper as 
I came in. ‘‘ Why, Jessie, how pale you 
look! Take this rocking-chair by the grate. 
Are you feeling better to-day?’’ And some- 
thing of the old interest was in his voice. 

** Yes; thank you, Mr. Noyes. I feel very 
strong this evening; and I have come down 
to have a little private conversation with you. 
I hope you will consent to it, for it will be the 
last time I shall ever solicit it.’’ 

“The last time? What do you mean, Jes- 
sie?’ And he rose up. 

“Just what I said. I shall leave your house 
in a day or two; and I felt it was right you 
should know this, in order to procure some 
other governess for the children.’ 

He looked at me, and I at him, with calm, 
level eyes. The blood swept in a still, rapid 
current through every vein; but I was calm 
outwardly. 

**T do not understand you, Jessie.’’ 

‘You will when I explain, Mr. Noyes. I 
happened to enter the sitting-room unob- 
served, when you and Miss Flemming stood, 
day before yesterday, by the window; and I 
overheard your conversation.”’ 

He started; and his face changed color; 
then he turned and walked hurriedly up and 
down the room. At last, he came and stood 





by me. “Jessie, I did wrong,’’ he faltered, 
probably not knowing exactly what to say. 

‘*T think you did, Mr. Noyes.’’ 

** And for this you will leave me ?’’ 

ee Yes.’’ 

‘For how long a time ?”” 

** Forever.’’ 

** You don’t mean it ?”’ 

‘If God sent an angel to ask me this ques- 
tion, I should answer it as I have answered 
you.”’ 

I was stronger than he. I knew this; and 
I knew, too, that, how much soever Mabel 
Flemming had bewitched his senses, I had 
entered farthest into his soul. 

** Jessie, I am sorry for what I have done. 
Won’t you forgive me ?’’ 

**T feel no indignation against you ; and I 
forgive you, so far as we can forgive those 
whom we believe have no faculty of repent- 
ance.”’ 

His face flushed. 

‘*You are complimentary,’’ he said, with a 
weak attempt at satire. 

**No; only truthful.’’ 

Then he grew angry, and heaped a storm of 
reproach, almost invective, on me. 

‘*T am not strong enough to bear thi§; and 
I will spare you the trouble of contivuing’it.’’ 

‘* And in what relation are we to stand to 
each other ?’’ 

‘** As that of strangers.”’ 

‘And how, at this moment, do you feel 
towards me ?’’ 

I lifted my face to his, and answered, de- 
liberately: ‘* As though I had never known 
you.” 

**And you do not love me, you are certain 
of it?’’ ‘ 

‘* Not in the least. How can a woman love 
a man who has shown such a lack of manli- 
ness? And because of this, Gerard Noyes, I 
have neither confidence in you nor hope in 
your future. I have learned you, and, learn- 
ing you, I have ceased to trust you; and, 
when my beart says these words, either to 
man or woman, they must be the burial ser- 
vice of our friendship.” 

‘“‘Do you mean to say we must be as the 
dead to each other ?’’ 

‘“‘As dead as though the grave sods had 
been piled over us, Gerard Noyes.”’ 

He leaned against the mantel ; and his face 
was livid. He had not counted on the nature 
of the woman he had to deal with. At that 
moment, I believe he thought he loved me. 
I believe, Mabel Flemming, there was the 


I rose up. 
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germ of a triumph over you in that hour. If 
I had gone back to Mr. Noyes, and taken to 
female arts and mancuvring, I know the 
chances of your ever wearing his name would 
have been small ! 

**Come back, Jessie, my little Jessie, and 
let me kiss you once more.”’ 

The tears sprang into my eyes at the old 
tones ; but it was no time for weakness now. 
If I had yielded then, I should never have 
respected myself afterwards. 

‘*No; but we will shake hands; and, Mr. 
Noyes, if you are ever in sickness or in afflic- 
tion, if any trouble ever comes upon you 
which I can in any wise relieve, send for me ; 
and, wherever I am, I promise you solemnly I 
shall come to you. You have been kind to 
me; and for this memory I wish you a bright 
future.’’ 

** But for you, Jessie, what will become of 
you when you go out from the only spot on 
earth that you have so often said could be 
home to you?”’ 

His words smote deep, as he meant they 
should ; but they did not melt me. ‘‘God,”’ 
I said, ‘‘ will take care of me. I do not fear.” 
And with those words I shut the door; and I 
did nag go back when he called me. _ I went 
up stairs to the room where Helen and Susan 
Noyes were sleeping. One was eight, and 
the other ten years old. The two fair heads, 
drawn close together, were crushed down into 
one pillow. I bent over those sweet sleepers ; 
and then the great fountains of bitterness were 
broken up, and I cried over those children as, 
it seemed to me, Rachel cried over hers when 
they were not. How I had loved them! how 
they had loved me! and in a little whilo they 
were to have called me by the sweet name of 
**mother.” And now— 

I dried up my tears at last, and woke them 
up softly. 

** Susan, Helen, I want you to sleep in my 
bed to-night.”’ 

Their bright eyes were wide open in an 
instant. I lifted them both out of bed, and 
carried them to my room; and we laughed 
and jested together for nearly an hour; and 
at last they went to sleep, one on each side of 
me; but to me the night was sleepless. 

I learned, the next morning, that Mr. Noyes 
had been summoned, the night before, by a 
telegraphic dispatch, to Boston. I sent the 
children to their aunt’s to pass the day, went 
to my own room, packed up my clothes, and, 
having occasion to use a string, I went down 
to obtain this. I do not know why, as I stood 





there, waiting for Nancy to bring me one, I 
took up the morning’s paper; for my mind 
certainly was not in a frame to receive any 
news. But I did this, and came across the 
advertisement, which I answered ten minutes 
later. Afterwards, I left a note for Mr. Noyes. 
Then I went, as I had previously determined, 
to my uncle’s old housekeeper. Two days 
later, I was in Woodcreek; and here I have 
been ever since, teacher of the district school. 

Ido not know why I have written all this. 
Perhaps it was because my heart was too full, 
and required sympathy ; and as there was no 
friend to whom I could tell the story, I to!d it 
to my journal, sure that here, at least, I should 
never be stung with the knowledge of mis- 
placed confidence. Perhaps this sounds mis- 
anthropical ; I will not be this. The world is 
a good world, after ail; and many drops of 
honey sweeten the draught of life. I will not 
look off to that future which wears to my gaze 
the drear, blank physiognomy of a wilderness. 
Trust in Him at all times, ye people. 

What a good, motherly sort of woman Deacon 
Ritter’s wife is! She and her husband have 
just returned from a visit to the parsonage. 
She stopped at my room a moment as she was 
on the way to her own, and she said the minis- 
ter was recovering very slowly; he has had a 
long fever and slight paralytic stroke. She 
fears it will be some time before he can again 
resume his duties. Good old man! I hope he 
will recover. Mrs. Ritter said her husband 
had concluded to go to the city to-morrow, in 
quest of a minister to supply the pulpit for 
awhile, and then she added: “I am afraid 
you have been very lonely, Miss Moore, with 
nobody in the house all this long afternoon ; [ 
hurried home from the parsonage on this ac- 
count.”’ 

I hastened to assure her that her anxiety 
was needless, as I had been busily occupied 
with my writing; but I did not tell her what 
strange companions memory had brought me 
this afternoon. 

There! I hear Mrs. Ritter putting on the 
teakettle below ; and I see that the day, this 
most beautiful day, is going, with burning 
feet, across the hills, to meet the night. Oh, 
day, thou hast ‘‘ well done’’ in thy time and 
generation! thou hast made the earth glorious 
with thy presence, and human hearts to sing 
for joy in all thy journey; and the night shall 
write thy epitaph, where all nations shall read 
it, in her mighty lettering of stars, on the vast 
iltuminated page of the skies ! 

There! Mrs. Ritter says I must come right 
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down to supper, or the biscuits will grow 
cold. 


June 29th. 

What a strange adventure I met with this 
afternoon! and what is stranger still, I did 
not relate it to Mrs. Ritter, with whom I have 
been sitting all the evening. Several times, I 
opened my mouth to speak of it, and yet the 
words did not come to my lips, and I couldn’t 
get them there. 

The day has been dark and livid, wrapped 
up in blank gray clouds, and the afternoon 
settled down into a still, sullen rain; and the 
chill, spiritless atmosphere outside was like 
the one that had settled down over my soul. 
How I do envy people who say, ‘‘I never mind 
whether it rains or is pleasant; it’s all one to 
me.’’ But they don’t enjoy the bright days, 
those beautiful gifts of God, as I do! 

As there is but an hour’s intermission at 
noon, I usually take my dinner, but I forgot 
my umbrella this morning; and though I was 
certain if I waited half an hour, Mrs. Ritter 
would send for me, the school-room looked so 
cold and bare, with its rows of desks and 
empty benches, that in such a mood I could 
hardly have been hired to remain ten min- 
utes. SoI locked the school door, and hur- 
ried off, protecting myself as well as I could 
with my parasol. It was a dreary walk, for 
the sharp, small rain beat directly in my face; 
but the clouds were not so heavy as those 
that seemed to curtain the sky of my life. All 
hope and all faith seemed, for the time, to have 
deserted me; all the lights of my heart had 
gone out. ‘‘ You must go on to the end, just 
like this, Jessie Moore,’’ it whispered, mourn- 
fully. ‘‘ All the best, noblest faculties of your 
nature will perish for want of aliment and 
stimulus. What are you now? A country 
district school-teacher, with no body around 
you who understands or appreciates you. It 
is trne, some of your scholars love you, and 
Mrs. Deacon Ritter, good, honest, kind-hearted 
soul that she is! would do anything in the 
world for you; I am certain she will have a 
broiled chicken, or a dish of warm ‘toast, or 
something else you are especially fond of, for 
your supper to-night, just because it has rained, 
and she knows you will feel tired and hungry 
after school. But what does she understand 
of the needs of your intellectual and emotional 
being? You want somebody who can compre- 
hend you, to love you, and so to love in return, 
to lavish upon some human being all the great 
depths of tenderness, all the intensity of affec- 





tion that is in your nature. But you are an 
unknown, friendless orphan, dependent upon 
your own exertions for the bread that sustains, 
and the roof thac shelters, you; and what is 
more, you have no just cause or reason for 
presuming that your life will have any change 
or brightness. Your future will be like your 
present ; and the woof of the coming years will 
be gray and cold, as that which now hurries 
through the shuttle. There are no bright 
colors, no fair devices, in that loom for you; 
make up your mind to this. Take that which 
is appointed you.”’ 

The tears rolled slowly down my cheeks. 
‘*O God !’’ I moaned, ‘‘the burden looks too 
heavy. If it be thy will, I would rather die 
than bear it.’”’ And then, how happy I had 
been, and how radiant looked the future to 
me, a year ago. I thought, too, of Gerard 
Noyes; and though I should recoil now at the 
thought of one of his caresses, still my heart 
said, ‘‘If he had been good! If he had been 
noble !’’ 

Suddenly, a person passed me. I did not 
observe him; but he did not advance more 
than two steps before he paused and returned. 
‘*Madame,’’ he said, in a voice which would 
at once have commanded attention, ‘‘ will you 
do me the favor to accept my umbrella, as I 
see yours does nut protect you from the rain?’’ 

I threw aside my brown barege belt, and 
looked at him. I had never seen the face 
before. It was that of a man not far from 
his thirtieth year; not handsome, but good 
looking, with strong, decided features, deep 
gray eyes, and a broad, rather heavy, fore- 
head. 

‘*Thank you, sir; I cannot think of depriv- 
ing you of your umbrella.”’ 

‘* Will you pardon my boldness, then, if I 
offer to escort you to your destination? You 
will then save yourself a drenching, and me 
the thought of having left a lady unprotected 
in the rain.” 

I looked in the man’s face again; it was one 
to be trusted; and it would have been squeam- 
ish to refuse, under these circumstances. 

‘“‘Thank you; I will save myself the drench- 
ing, and you the thought.”” And I stepped 
under the umbrella, and took the arm which 
the stranger offered me. 

‘“‘Where shall I convey you, ma’am?’’ he 
asked. 

**To Deacon Ritter’s, sir. It is less than a 
quarter of a mile from here.’’ 

“Ah, yes! I comprehend now. I know 
where Deacon Ritter resides; and I know, 
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too, ma’am, that you must be the teacher, 
Miss Moore. Now, will you exercise your 
Yankee prerogative, and tell me who J am? 
I suspect you must have heard my name.” 
And a smile lurked in his eyes, rather than 
on his lips. 

I was puzzled fora moment; then it flashed 
into my mind. 

‘*You are the new minister, Mr. Dudley.”’ 

This time the lips smiled. 

**You are right; and, as I have a great 
faney for informal introductions, I hope we 
may now consider ourselves acquainted, Miss 
Moore. Timid as I naturally am, I like can- 
did, genuine abruptness; and, as it always 
sets me at ease, I usually meet it in the same 
spirit.’’ 

**T hope we may, sir.”’ 

We chatted until we reached home, which 
was in about ten minutes. I do not think 
there was a single pause in the conversation. 
We talked of the weather, the village, the 
people, the church, and matters of this kind. 

“T shall meet you again, before long, I 
hope,’’ he said, as we reached the gate. ‘I 
believe it is one of the social edicts of New 
England villages that the schoolmistress and 
parson be friends.’’ 

**I believe it is, sir, and hope it may be 
observed in this case.’’ 

‘“*Thank yon. Good-evening.’’ 
parted. 

I went up stairs, humming a tune. The 
clouds had not lifted, or the rain slackened, 
outside ; and yet the gloom and the darkness 
had all vanished from my heart; and the 
lamps, relighted by some good angel, were 
burning brightly in its halls again. 

In a moment, Mrs. Ritter bustled into my 
room. ‘ My dear child, how bright you are 
looking !’’ she exclaimed. ‘* Why didn’t you 
wait, and let me send Josiah’’ (the hired man) 
**for you with the umbrella. I’m sure you 
must be dripping wet.’’ 

**Oh, no! I got along nicely, after all. You 
see I’m scarcely wet at all.’’ 

‘Well, do come down, and*warm yonrself 
by the fire, for it’s as chilly as though it was 
the first of May. I’ve been making a chicken 
broth for your supper to-night, for I thought 
you ’d be cold and tired.”’ 

**Oh, Mrs. Ritter, you ’re a good woman !’’ I 
said with my lips and heart, as I followed her 
down stairs to the kitchen fire, where I found 
the arm-chair ready for me; and somehow the 
present looked bright ; and the future had put 
off the dumb gloom from her face. 


And so we 





Outside, I hear the rain beating sullenly 
againt the window-panes; and the old clock 
below has just tolled out elevenchimes. It is 
quite time I was in bed; for, though to-mor- 
row is Saturday, and there is no school, I 
shall have a busy day of it exercising my 
pupils for their speaking on the Fourth of 
July. We are to have a picnic in the pine 
woods, about two miles from here; and the 
children are to recite some dialogues, poems, 
&c., which form, with the dinner, the most 
important features of the celebration. 


Monday night, July 1st. 

Yesterday, I heard the new minister twice. 
He is really a talented man. Both the ser- 
mons stirred my soul as few men’s ever have 
done. I came away strengthened, rejoicing, 
for there was so much which was wine and 
balm to my heart in the minister’s words: 
‘* We shall solve all the problems, and disen- 
tangle all the knots up there.’’ O God, 
help me to remember this! I do hope Mr. 
Dudley will remain some time, though that 
seems equivalent to wishing dear old Mr. 
Elder will not get well, which I certainly do 
desire. 

When I returned from school, this evening, 
Mrs. Ritter said to me: ‘‘I wish, my dear, 
you had been here this afternoon, for Mr. 
Dudley came in to see the Deacon, and stayed 
nearly an hour. He is a pleasant, sociable 
gentleman; and I’m sure you will like him. 
I spoke of you several times ; and he said he 
observed you in our pew yesterday.”’ 

So it appears he did not allude to our meet- 
ing the other day; but I fear he may think it 
strange I had not acquainted Mrs. Ritter with 
this nonsense. I don’t suppose he’ll think 
of it at all; and, with the histrionic capacities 
of twenty children on your hands to develop 
and mature, you, also, Jessie Moore, have 
something just now to employ your thoughts 
but the minister. 


July 5th. 

The day has come and gone; and on the 
whole I enjoyed it much more than I antici- 
pated. Everybody says we had a grand time ; 
and certainly the village of Woodcreek con- 
tributed its share of patriotic speeches and 
fire-crackers in honor of that day which is the 
glory of all good Americans. The day was 
clear and sultry ; but it was very comfortable 
in the pine grove, where we assembled about 
twelve o’clock. The Sabbath-school had a 
procession and a banner; and the girls all 
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wore white dresses, with blue sashes around 
their waists. We had music, several ad- 
dresses ; and incomparably the best of these 
was the one from Mr. Dudley. We had sing- 
ing and speaking, which, it was averred, 
reflected much credit upon the histrionic 
instruction of Miss Jessie Moore. The chil- 
dren certainly tried to do their best. After 
all this, we had a feast under the pines, which 
bore ample testimony to the culinary skill of 
the ladies of Woodcreek. 

Mr. Dudley has a great fund of social humor; 
and he certainly fulfilled the intention which 
he announced before the tables were set, ‘‘ of 
making himself generally useful.”? I believe 
he made half the lemonade, besides bringing 
all the water from the spring, joking with the 
boys and girls, arranging all the seats at table, 
and assigning each one their place. I was 
quite amused with Mrs. Ritter’s look of 
amazement, as he came forward, shook hands 
with the Deacon and herself, then turned and 
addressed me, as though we were old friends, 
just as she stepped back to introduce us. 
‘*Why, I didn’t know you were acquainted !”’ 
she said, staring from the minister to me. 

**Yes. Miss Moore and I rained down to 
each other not long ago,’’ answered Mr. 
Dudley. 

We both laughed; but Deacon and Mrs. 
Ritter looked perfectly nonplussed. 

As soon as I found an opportunity, I related 
to that lady the circumstances of our first 
meeting. 

‘* Why didn’t you tell me before ?’’ she very 
naturally asked. 

**Oh, I don’t know! 
you to find it out first.”’ 

‘* You are a strange child,” she said. 

I believe I am. 

The table was nearly spread, when Mrs. 
Ritter came to me in panting perplexity. 

**T ve just thought of it, Miss Moore! there 
are half a dozen old ladies here who won’t 
drink lemonade; and they ’ll want a cup of 
tea terribly. What.’s to be done ?’’ 

‘Oh, the grandmothers must have their 
tea!’’ I laughed, ‘‘ or we sha’n’t have a bit of 
gossiping to-day.”’ 

‘*But how in the world are we to boil the 
water? There isn’t a house in a mile.’’ 

‘*T know you can beat anybody else here in 
making a cup of tea; but how are we to get 
the fire ?”’ 

‘Yes; that’s the question. There are dry 
boughs enough here to kindle a fire in two 
minutes; and we can have the water boiled 
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in a tin kettle; but how in the world could 
we hang it over the fire ?’’ 

**Your face, just now, is something like a 
book whereupon nothing is written but a date, 
Miss Moore, for I read perplexity in every 
line of it,’ said Mr. Dudley, as he came to- 
wards us. 

**T see you are an acute physiognomist, sir. 
I was just bringing all my mental powers to 
bear on one question, viz., how we could ma- 
nage to hang a kettle over a fire out here.”’ 

‘*T can solve that problem with a pole and 
a stick,’’ he laughed, going off at once in 
search of them. 

In a few minutes, he returned with a long 
branch, hooked at one end, which he hung on 
one of the lowest pine-boughs, and then he 
inserted a stick in this, collected some dead 
branches, ard in a few moments I hung the 
kettle over the fire. 

‘Well, you are a Yankee in invention, as 
well as ‘ guessing,’ Mr. Dudley.’’ 

** Quite likely; though do not ascribe all my 
achievements to original talent. My father 
was a joiner, Miss Moore, and I have taken a 
good many lessons in handicraft in the old 
shop at home.”’ 

How noble he looked as he said this! I 
could not but admire him for his moral inde- 
pendence. Thank God, he is a man; not alone 
in stature and in physical strength, but in 
soul! 

Well, the tea was prepared, and duly served 
to the grandmothers and aunts, and it received 
many flattering encomiums withal. I used 
always to make dear Uncle Henry’s cup of tea 
when he had the headache; and I seem to feel 
his soft hand patting my hair now, and hear 
his voice saying, tenderly, ‘‘ Nobody can make 
a cup of tea like my little Jessie.’’ 

There were between three and four hundred 
people at the dinner in the grove. J] am sure 
Mr. Dudley was the life of the table at which 
he sat, by the way they all seemed to hang on 
his words, and the peals of laughter that occa- 
sionally startled us from that side. 

**] think Mr. Dudley is very undignified 
for a minister,’? whispered Squire Graham’s 
daughter to me, as she bridled her fair, 
haughty head—the head she scarcely deigns 
to bend in recognition of the district school- 
teacher. And yet, undignified as he is, she 
detained him half an hour, chatting with her- 
self, after this remark, when she knew his 
services were needed in organizing the pro 
cession for its return. 

After dinner, we sat down on the grass, in 
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real ‘‘ gypsy style.’’ I think we must have 
been a picturesque-looking company. Mr. 
Dudley spread his shawl on the grass, so I 
should not soil my dress, and he installed 
himself near me. We soon fell to talking of 
books and poets. He had never heard that 
most touching, most beautiful of all Whit- 
tier’s ballads, ‘‘Maude Muller,’ and asked 
me to repeat it to him. I do not think he re- 
moved his eyes from my face once while I 
was doing this. Afterwards, at my request, 
he recited Longfellow’s ‘‘Goblet of Life’’ to 
me. What a voice he has, and how the clear, 
deep, rich tones vibrated along those grand 
stanzas, which are the voice of a prophet and 
poet anointed of God! 

I could have sat for hours, listening to those 
deep, low tones that thrilled me like the sound 
of a trumpet or the swell of an organ; but the 
afternoon was growing late, and the people 
began to leave, and we were obliged to follow. 
I am happier than I have been since I came 
to Woodcreek. My heart seems to have taken 
up some new, sweet tunes of happiness, and 
I walk to their soft, mysterious airs through 
the day, and they float through my dreams at 
night. 


July 12th. 

How beautiful they are, and how kind and 
thoughtful he was to remember !—I mean the 
glass vase of water-lilies that stands on the 
table by which I am writing. Mr. Dudley 
sent them to me by the deacon, saying he 
had been taking a sail down the river, and 
came across a little island of these, and he 
gathered an armful, and sent me a portion of 
them. There is no flower on earth half so 
beautiful to me as this water-lily; ay, no 
diamond or pearl that can compare with its 
exquisite purity. 

There are half a dozen perfected blossoms 
and as many buds in the vase before me. I 
know not which are the most beautiful— 
the completed flower, with the faint, rich fra- 
grance breathing out from the large creamy 
leaves, or the snowy petals of the buds, frill- 
ing out from the dark green calyx. Oh, rare 
and wondrous flower, born and perfected so 
mysteriously, in hidden places, among dark 
waves, how like art thou to the good and 
noble deeds which blossom along the dark 
currents of human life! Lilies shall they be, 
in the kingdom of Heaven, immortal lilies, 
which the angels shall set in the crowns we 
shall wear forever! 

_ “I kinder reckon Mr. Dudley has taken a 








fancy to you,’’ said Mrs. Ritter, in her blunt, 
off-hand fashion, the other morning, as I was 
tying on my bonnet before starting for school. 

“A fancy tome! What can have put such 
an absurd idea into your head, Mrs. Ritter ?’’ 
But I knew my cheeks burned, and I knew 
she saw them, for the deacon’s wife is an 
acute observer. 

“Oh, well, ‘straws show which way the 
wind blows.’ He asked a good many ques- 
tions about you of my man, the other evening, 
when he came over to see about some church 
matters.’’ 

‘* What sort of questions, pray ?’’ 

‘* How long you ’d been here, and how long 
you were going to stay, and such like ques- 
tions.”’ 

‘*Tell him he may have a chance of deciding 
this latter question, for I presume he ’ll be 
appointed a member of the committee, if he 
remains long enough,’’ I laughed, as I took 
up my little dinner-basket and hurried away, 
for it was almost nine o’clock. 

I wonder if Mr. Dudley and I are fated to 
comic rencounters and adventures! We cer- 
tainly had one this afternoon. It was Satur- 
day, and Mrs. Ritter was ‘‘doing up’’ some 
collars and undersleeves for me, when she re- 
ceived an invitation to take tea at one of the 
neighbors, and an especial injunction to come 
early. ‘What shall I do?’’ running up stairs 
to me in her perplexity. ‘‘There’s them baked 
beans and that spare-rib to take out of the oven, 
and Joshua’s pants to mend, besides your fine 
things to iron, and here it is after two o’clock. 
Of course I can’t think of going, but I know 
Miss Camp will kinder feel it, if I don’t.” 

‘*Yes, you can go, too, Mrs. Ritter,’’ throw- 
ing down the book I was reading; ‘‘I’ll attend 
to the baked spare-rib and beans, and you just 
go right down and mend Joshua’s pants.’’ 

In less than an hour I saw her leave the 
front door, and I at once went about ironing 
the muslins. I was intently occupied in this, 
when there was a knock at the door. I could 
not well leave my work, and thinking it was, 
most probably, some neighbor or child, I called 
out, ‘‘Come in,’’ and a moment later, Mr. Dud- 
ley put his head inside the kitchen door. My 
cheeks were flushed with something besides 
exercise, as I dropped my iron, with the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Dudley, I didn’t know 
it was you!’’ 

** And knowing it,’’ he said, with that strange 
luminous smile working in his deep eyes, ‘‘I 
hope you will not allow me to disturb you, Miss 


Moore. Is Deacon Ritter in? I want to con- 
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sult him about organizing a singing-school in 
the village ?”’ 

**No; I am quite alone this afternoon, you 
see, and turned honsemaid, so as not to deprive 
Mrs. Ritter of a tea-drinking at one of the 
neighbors’.”’ 

‘*A most commendable act, certainly; and 
now, Miss Moore, if you will finish your iron- 
ing, and allow me, meanwhile, to sit down here 
and read you a most exquisitely natural little 
sketch I have come across in a volume whose 
every page sparkles with just such gems, you 
will have done two good deeds to your fellow- 
creatures to-day.”’ 

**Won’t you walk into the parlor, Mr. Dud- 
ley, and I will join you in a moment, and listen 
with great pleasure to the sketch.’’ 

*“*And meanwhile your irons will get cold, 
and the consciousness of this will neutralize 
all the pleasure of my reading. No, Miss 
Moore, if I read to you, you must consent to 
my doing it in the kitchen.”’ 

Of course, I did not demur any longer. I 
laughingly offered the young minister Mrs. 
Ritter’s chair near the window, and he drew 
the book from his pocket. I was, however, a 
little flurried as I returned to my work, but 
when Mr. Dudley’s voice broke the silence, I 
forgot all else in listening to the beautiful little 
sketch at which he first opened. It was hardly 
more than two pages, and entitled ‘‘A Voice 
from the Past.’’ It was simply a memory of 
an old country church, and of the choir that 
used to sing ‘‘Corinth’’ there on Sabbath days, 
and of the two fair young girls that sat by the 
‘*square column,”’’ and that had gone now ‘‘to 
sing alto and air in a hall whose columns were 
beams of morning light, and whose ceilings 
were pearl.’’ Altogether, it was one of the 
most exquisite, most natural little paintings 
that ever pen of man achieved. I called it a 
painting, but it was quite as much a poem, 
with a sweet, pathetic melody running through 
it, that crept right down into my heart, and 
stirred the fountains of its sweetest tears. 

‘*Who wrote that—do tell me who wrote 
that ?”? I cried, as soon as Mr. Dudley’s voice 
ceased. 

‘** Benjamin F. Taylor,’’ turning to the title- 
page. ‘‘Isn’t it exquisite ?’’ 

‘Exquisite! Whoever Benjamin F. Taylor 
is, or wherever he may be, if he had, after 
writing that sketch, laid down his pen, and 
never spoken another word, never written 
another line, that alone ought to earn him 
immortality.’ 

‘* My dear Miss Moore, it is a luxury to read 





to such a sympathetic listener; but you may 
be certain that the soul that gave that utter- 
ance was not dumb after it. The book is full 
of such inspirations.’’ 

‘* What is its title ?’’ 

*** January and June;’ suggestive, isn’t it?’’ 

“Yes; won’t you read on, please ?’’ 

“To be sure; but I fear it will distract your 
attention from your ironing.’’ 

‘Well, if the choice lies between that book 
and rough-dried collars for church to-morrow, 
I ’il take the former.”’ 

He bent down upon me the light of a most 
approving smile, and continued. I think he 
must have read a dozen sketches at least— 
‘The Grammar of Life,’’ ‘‘ Thanksgiving,’’ 
“The Old Garret,’’ and so on. Each was an 
inspiration, striking away down among the 
finest and tenderest chords of the soul. I 
listened with my heart, and ironed uncon- 
sciously with my hands. We finished to- 
gether. 

**T should like to remain longer, Miss Moore, 
but Dr. Read promised to take me to Hayfield 
at five. How do your muslins look ?”’ 

“Very well, considering ; but you will come 
again some time, and read the rest of that 
exquisite book to me? It is so hard to get 
hold of any good reading here, for there is no 
library in the village.’’ 

He placed the book in my hands. 
asmall library with me, and it is quite at your 
disposal,’’ he said. 

I stammered some very ungraceful acknow- 
ledgments, for I was too glad to be voluble, 
but he bade me an abrupt good-afternoon. I 
shall not be lonely any more, with books, real 
books for my companions ; but then I am not 
““lonely’’ nowadays, and those dark seasons 
of hopelessness and despair are quite gone. 
Mrs. Ritter said to me the other day, ‘‘ How 
much more color you have, and how much 
better you are looking, than when you first 
came here !’’ 

Week after next is vacation. I need the 
‘** rest from my labors,’’ as well as the children, 
for the weather is very sultry, and the hours 
are very long in the little red school-house on 
the lane, where the sun strikes right down on 
the bare roof. I look forward with some 
trepidation to the visit of the ‘‘ committee ;’’ 
yet the children all seem to feel stimulated to 
do their best, and I hope the examination will 
pass off creditably to all concerned. 


**T have 


August 1st. 
I have found very little time, of late, to 
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devote to my journal, as I have been so busy 
preparing for the examination, which took 
place yesterday. It passed off very well; the 
children did their best, and we had about 
twenty visitors, including the minister, the 
squire, and the deacon. I have engaged to 
remain another term. George and Josiah have 
reported to me some very flattering comments 
on my discipline and teaching, which they 
overheard the squire expressing to the minis- 
ter. The latter has contributed to the school 
an invaluable present of two young elms, which 
are to be set cut in front of the school-house. 
How future generations of teachers will bless 


him! The school is to be present to-morrow, 


at the setting out of these elms, and each . 


scholar is to bear a part in the work. Mr. 
Dudley is certainly a public benefactor—a 
private one, too, as the books on my table 
will testify. 

I shall have some time to read now, and I 
have laid large plans for the vacation. It 
seems to me I could not have taught another 
day, I have suffered so much with dizziness, 
headache, and unaccountable lassitude. In- 
deed, to-night, I can hardly keep my eyes 
open, though I intended to write and read 
until very late, having no school to-morrow. 
I have strange pains in my limbs, and some- 
times I fear I shall be ill; but I don’t like to 
mention this to Mrs. Ritter, she would be so 
alarmed, and she noticed my strange looks 
yesterday. Well, there is no use trying to 
write any more to-night, with a hand that 
shakes like an old woman’s. 


August Ath. 

How much has transpired since I last drew 
my pen over these pages! God has dealt very 
mercifully with me, and out of its fulness of 
gratitude, my heart blesses his name to-night. 
I have been very ill, drawing near, at one time, 
they feared, to the ‘‘valley of the shadow 
of death.’’ Ido not remember much of that 
time. I Know I had a burning fever, and a 
raging thirst, and dreams of deep weils and 
bright fountains of cool waters that I could 
see, but my hands were-chained, and I could 
not reach them. Even now, I shudder to re- 
call that terrible thirst that seemed burning 
my veins with fire. The fever threatened to 
settle on my brain, in which case it is not 
probable that I should ever have recovered ; 
but God, in his infinite mercy, averted this. 
I was delirious most of the time. Mrs. Ritter 
nursed me with the tenderness of a mother, 
and the neighbors and the pareiuts of my 





school-children were very kind. How sick- 
ness always brings out the bright side of 
humanity! Mr. Dudley brought me flowers 
and fruits every day, though I could scarcely 
recognize the one or taste the other. I believe 
he is the best man in the world, which, how- 
ever, I would say to no one but you, Journal. 
My fever ran for nearly two weeks, and, of 
course, when it abated, it left me very weak; 
and though I tried to be very grateful to God 
for the life he had given back to me, still there 
were times when the old mists and gloom 
settled heavily over my spirits, when the 
future seemed to me a blank and weary 
desert, over which I must walk, with slow, 
burning feet, to the dark gates of death; and 
for hours together, I would turn away, bury 
my face in my hands, and cry stilly, when 
they thought I was sleeping. 

One day Mrs. Ritter brought up Mr. Dudley 
to see me. He sat down by the bedside, and 
talked a long time, in such a bright, cheerful 
sort of way that I felt better at once. ‘‘ How 
soon are you going to let me take you out to 
ride ?’’ he said, after one of his long, search- 
ing looks at my face. 

Mrs. Ritter replied: ‘‘Oh, the Doctor says 
she won’t be able to leave her bed for a week 
yet!” 

‘* Never mind what the Doctor says. Pills 
and powders are very good medicines for sick 
bodies, but not for sick rouls, and I imagine 
our little friend here has something of the 
latter just now. It’s not more than three 
miles down to the seashore, and a draught of 
its strong, bracing air would plant new roses 
in Miss Moore’s cheeks, new health in every 
fibre of her being. If the day be as fine as 
this to-morrow, I ’ll take the responsibility of 
carrying her down to the shore.’’ 

Mrs. Ritter put down her sewing. ‘Mr. 
Dudley, are you crazy ?’’ losing her usual,re- 
spect for his profession, in amazement at his 
proposition. 

‘* By no means, my dear madame; and I con- 
sider my proposal to Miss Moore the strongest 
proof of my sanity that could be adduced. 
But we will leave the matter to her; she shall 
decide for herself.’’ 

An intense longing for a draught of the fresh 
sea air and a sight of its blue bounding waves 
came over me. “If I could go—if I had 
strength,’’ I murmured, doubtfully. 

** Well, if you can sit up half an hour, I’!) 
insure your safety on the ride. Supposing 
you try before night?’ And the minister 
looked at his watch, and said an engagement 
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called him away. But he had a long talk 
with Mrs. Ritter in the parlor before he went ; 
and, when she returned, she seemed to regard 
my going down to the seashore much more 
complaisantly. Mr. Dudley has the faculty 
which all magnetic people possess, of drawing 
others over to his own opinion. However, I 
sat up half an hour before sunset, to Mrs. 
Ritter’s great delight, and slept better than I 
have any night since my illness. 

“T’m going to the seashore to-day,’’ was 
my first exclamation, when she entered my 
room the next morning. 

** Well, don’t say anything about it to the 
Doctor,’’ she answered. 

I did not. 

In the morning, Mr. Dudley sent round a 
message for me to be ready by three o’clock ; 
and he was at our house at that time. He 
carried me down stairs, and placed me in the 
carriage. Mrs. Ritter wrapped me in shawls, 
overwhelmed my companion with all kinds 
of warnings, injunctions, and admonitions ; 
and I know she saw us drive off with a great 
many serious misgivings. 

But the ride was new elixir to body and 
mind. We rode slowly; and the carriage was 
a very easy one; then Mr. Dudley was such 
a pleasant companion, and seemed so tho- 
roughly to comprehend my feelings, I quite 
forgot, in a short time, that I was an invalid, 
as the pain and lassitude passed away, and 
my faint pulses sprang up to new life. 

At last, we reached the beach; and the 
ocean lay before us, that mightiest miracle 
God hath written on the face of the earth. It 
was welted all over with the afternoon sun- 
shine; and a few sailboats spread their snowy 
wings on its heaving bosom. We rode slowly 
along the sands, and listened to that mighty 
poem which has stirred the pulses of the ocean 
since the morning stars sang over it for joy. 

** What do you call the ocean ?’’ asked Mr. 
Dudley, bending forward, and looking in my 
face. 

‘*T call it the mighty temple which God’s 
hand has built all around the world, whose 
worship commenced with psalm and hymn in 
the dawn of creation; and that will cease 
only when God cleaves its walls of pearl and 
sapphire with the cry, ‘Give up thy dead!’”’ 

After this, neither of us spoke for a long 
time. At last, Mr. Dudley said to me: ‘I 
think we have ridden as long as is prudent for 
you.”’ 

** You know I have taken a great responsi- 

43* 








bility upon myself in thus defying the Doc- 
tor’s orders.”’ 

“We will go over to the hotel; and you 
shall have some refreshment.’’ And, for the 
first time in four weeks, I heard the mention 
of food without loathing. 

**T almost believe I am hungry,’’ I laughed. 

‘*Then you are not sorry you came ?’”’ 

“Sorry, Mr. Dudley !’’ 

The hotel was a small but very pleasant 
one, situated a quarter of a mile from the sea- 
shore, with a fair share of transient patronage 
in the summer. The front parlor contained a 
number of guests; and we went into the back 
one, which was unoccupied. Mr. Dudley in- 
stalled me in a most comfortable rocking- 
chair, and ordered a lunch; and I caught the 
words “‘ wine’’ and “ oysters.’’ 

‘*T am a member of the temperance soci- 
ety,’’ I laughed. 

‘* Well, you are an invalid now; and I shall 
prescribe your diet.’’ 

He had just called my attention to a view 
from the front window, when a lady and gen- 
tleman entered the room, evidently dressed 
for riding. One glance, and I knew them. 
Gerard Noyes and Mabel Flemming were be- 
fore me. My head grew dizzy; and a low 
exclamation broke from my lips. They heard 
it, and turned. For a moment, Gerard Noyes’s 
face turned as white as the dead; and the 
radiant cheeks of Mabel Flemming were 
flushed into more than their usual bloom. 
Then they both came towards me. I re- 
sponded to their salutations calmly, because 
I was too faint to evince any emotion. I be- 
lieve both tried to be cordial, though they 
were evidently under a good deal of constraint 
and embarrassment. 

‘I did not know that you were here, Jes- 
sie—Miss Moore,’’ said Gerard to me. 

‘*T have been in Woodcreek for the last four 
months.’’ 

‘But you are greatly changed. You are 
looking very pale and thin.’’ And there was 
something of the old expression in the eyes 
that searched my face. 

‘*T have been very ill, and am now conva- 
lescing.’? Then I turned, and presented the 
minister to the lady and gentleman. ‘‘ How 
are Susie and Helen?’’ And my voice could 
not be quite calm when I spoke the dearly 
beloved names. 

** Perfectly well, thank you. 
their Aunt Hannah now.’’ 

She was their mother’s sister; and I believe 


They are with 
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that, next to me, those fair motherless chil- 
dren loved her. But with these words a new 
light broke into my mind. I looked at Miss 
Flemming ; and her gay bridal attire corrobo- 
rated my suspicions. ‘‘I am speaking now 
to Mrs. Noyes’s ?’’ I said. 

She bowed; and a little smile of triumph 
loitered in the bloom of her lips. 

‘They call me so now.”’ 

** Please, sir, the horses is all ready,’’ said 
the hostler, putting his head inside the door. 

Mrs. Noyes bade us a graceful farewell. 
Her husband gave a long, half-mournful look 
into my face, which I saw did not escape the 
lady’s observation. ‘‘ Take care of yourself, 
Jessie.’’ And then, evidently not knowing 
what else to add, he bowed, and left me. But 
I knew what old memories were stirring in 
the heart of Gerard Noyes, and that he longed 
to ask me if I was happy. I knew, too, that, 
when his wife leaned her beautiful head on 
his shoulder, and lavished upon him her soft 
caresses, there would be times when the 
thought of Jessie Moore would steal like a 
sharp pang through his soul; for the man 
meant it when he told me that he loved me. 
‘*O God, I wished this had been spared me!’’ 
I murmured, forgetful of everything else, as 
I Jeaned my head against the cushion of the 
chair, and burst into tears, which my weak- 
ness could not restrain, for the past stood 
still and vivid before me. 

**Can I comfort you, Miss Moore ?’’ asked a 
voice at my side, that seemed anxious and 
pitying as a mother’s. Somehow, it calmed 
me. 

‘*T shall get ever this in a moment; only 
the meeting you have witnessed brought back 
to me scenes I would give anything I possess to 
forget ; and you know I am not strong now.’’ 

Just then, the waiter entered with the lunch; 
but my spirits had sunken, and my appetite 
departed. 

“This gentleman was once an intimate 
friend of yours, Miss Moore?’’ asked the 
weinister, as we rode home, with the day 
drawing towards sunset. 

**Yes—a very dear one once.”’ And then a 
strange impulse came over me to tell Mr. 
Dudley the whole history of my acquaintance 
with Gerard Noyes. Perhaps, if I had been 
stronger and more self-contained, I should not 
have done so; but my illness and my recent 
emotion had left me very weak; and, as I 
rode through the forest, among the heavy 
purple shadows of birch and oak, J told him 
all. 
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** And you do not—you are quite sure, Miss 
Moore, that you do not now love this man ?’’ 
And it seemed to me his teeth were set tight 
together, and his frame shook, as he asked 
the question. 

‘*Entirely’—as though an angel looked 
down into my heart, and told meso. ‘‘ Br‘ 
it was not strange this meeting overcame me 
just now, for it takes a long time for a woman 
to look with perfect indifference upon the man 
with whom she has expected to walk down to 
her grave. Then I have neither father nor 
mother, brother nor sister; and it is very 
hard for one of my temperament to be ‘ un- 
loved and alone.’ ”’ 

**You are not unloved and alone, believe 
me, Miss Moore,’’ said the young minister, 
with solemn earnestness; and he turned and 
bent upon me once more those strange, kin- 
dling eyes of his, and then we were at home. 

Mrs. Ritter ran to the gate. ‘‘I’ve been so 
worried about you! How have you borne 
it ?’’ she exclaimed. 

Mr. Dudley answered: ‘‘Didn’t I promise 
you the sea-breezes would plant roses in her 
cheeks, and there they are ?’’ 

‘*Well, I declare you look better. Mr. 
Dudley, I believe you are a magician.”’ 

He was obliged to return, after waiting upon 
me into the house. Mrs. Ritter did not cease 
to wonder and rejoice at my visible improve- 
ment, and to extol Mr. Dudley’s judgment ; 
but I was fatigued, and retired very soon; 
and my slumber was unbroken, and, through 
dreams pleasant as my childhood’s, wandered, 
to airs that seemed born among the hills of 
Heaven, those words of Mr. Dudley’s, ‘* You 
are not unloved and alone.’’ 


August 26th. 

No, thank God, I am mot. Oh, heart of 
mine, how shall thy whole life praise Him for 
this precious knowledge—*“ Not unloved and 
alone!’’ I learned it last evening—that know- 
ledge that will be sweet and holy to me when 
my hair is white with the winters of many 
years. 

Last evening, Mr. Dudley came round here. 
He invited me to walk out in the garden, in- 
sisting that the mild evening air would benefit 
me. Mrs. Ritter looked a remonstrance, but 
did not speak it, remembering how successful 
his former prescriptions had proved. The 
night was still, and gloriously set with moon 
and stars. 

** Walk slowly, and lean on my arm ; I have 


' something to say to you,’’ said Mr. Dudley. 
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“*T shall be glad to hear it.’’ 

**T hope you will not; for it is, that I shall 
leave Woodcreek in two or three weeks.”’ 

“You shali? I am very, very sorry to hear 
this, Mr. Dudley.’’ Icould not say any more, 
for the old chill and darkness were settling 
down upon my heart. I thought of the Sab- 
baths that were coming, when I should sit in 
the gray old church, listening no longer to the 
deep, eloquent voice that filled it with words 
of fire and thoughts of strength, and truth, 
and beauty, until I almost believed an “angel 
was speaking with us.’’ 

** Not so sorry as I would like to have you, 
though.”’ 

** How do you know that? how sorry would 
you like to have me ?’’ I managed to inquire. 

**So sorry that you would place your hands 
in mine and say, ‘I will go with you, Louis.’”’ 
No living woman could have mistaken those 
tones. The light broke suddenly into my 
soul; but I was too weak to bear it. I bowed 
my head on the minister’s shoulder, or Ishould 
have fallen. He drew his strong arm about 
me. ‘Oh, Jessie, if you would say it!’’ he 
whispered, and I knew the words came between 
tightly closed teeth, and that his heart was 
waiting, as once in his whole life a man’s 
heart does, for the words of a woman. 

** Louis, I will go with you.’ 

He heard the words, low as they were spoken. 

There was an old hop-vino near by, and this 
had been trailed over a frame, so as to make 
a sort of arbor. Inside, was a small bench. 
Louis led me to it, and we sat down together, 
and the stars looked upon us. “My little 
Jessie,’’ he said, and then I thought on him 
who used to say it so fondly, and thanked 
God that he who now spoke the words was a 
man—in honor, in strength, in soul, in life, a 
man! What we said, sitting under the old 
hop-vine together, I cannot write. Our souls 





saw each other and were ‘‘satisfied.”” One 
thing only: “‘It is very strange, Louis, that 
you, so gifted and noble, so far my superior, 
should select for your wife a plain little dis- 
trict school-teacher, with no gifts of mind or 
person to win your attention.’’ 

** You are not ‘plain,’ my little Jessie, with 
your hazel-shadowed hair and the light that 
leaps up into your face like the first kindlings 
of sunrise. I knew there were jewels hidden 
away in your soul, on that day when I met 
you in the rain, coming from school, and 
your cheeks were stained with tears. I saw 
them, Jessie. You shall never weep those 
tears again.’’ 

Then, Mrs. Ritter’s voice called us. The 
good woman’s anxiety was no longer to be 
restrained. ‘‘Don’t you think it’s very im- 
prudent for her to remain out in this dew?’’ 
she said to the minister, as we entered the 
parlor. 

‘* Well, she doesn’t look as if it had chilled 
her at all,’’ he answered, looking roguishly at 
me, and I know my cheeks were full of blushes. 

‘* No, she doesn’t, that’s a fact,’’ said Deacon 
Ritter, but his wife did not answer. This 
time, I think she saw further than her honest, 
sympathetic spouse. 

The minister and the deacon talked awhile 
on church matters, and then the former left. 
‘‘T will see you to-morrow, Miss Moore, and 
tell you more about the church whose call I 
shall probably accept,’’ he said, as he bade us 
good evening. 

Then I came directly up stairs. Mrs. Ritter 
followed me with a light, saying, significantly, 
‘““You have forgotten your lamp. You are 
absent-minded, my dear.’’ To-morrow I shall 
tell the dear soul all. To-morrow, perhaps, I 
shall realize all this better. To-night, I can 
only thank God that, with my whole heast 
and soul, I love the man—Louis Dudley. 


——- + e~oeer -— - 


FASHIONS IN THE 


Tus following is a bill, bearing date 1719, 
which will give us a very fair idea of not only 
what a fashionable lady used to wear at that 
date, but will also enable us to notice the 
price of the various articles :— 


£ s. 
A smock, of cambric holland, 2 2 
Marseilles quilted petticoat, 3 6 
A hoop petticoat, covered with tabb, 215 
A French silk quilted petticoat, 10 0 





OLDEN TIMES. 


A mantua and petticoat, of French bro- 


cade, 78 0 
A French point, ruffles, and tucker, 80 0 
Necklace, e. & 
English stays, eovered with tabb, 3 0 
A Flandérs lace handkerchief, 10 0 
An Italian fan, 5 0 
A black silk 2 la mode hood, 0 15 
A black lace ditto, § 5 
French embroidered and bosom knot, 2 2 
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Pockets, of Marseilles quilting, 1 5 
Muff, 5 0 
Sable tippet, 15 0 
Lining, of Italian lutestring, 8 0 
Turkey handkerchief, 5 5 
A hat, of Leghorn, 110 
A beaver and feather, for the forest, 3 0 


A riding suit, with embroidery of Paris, 47 10 
Three dresses, for the masquerade, two 
from Venice, 36 0 
One from Paris, of green velvet, @ la Sul- , 
tanesse, set with pearls and rubies, 123 15 


To which may be added such trifles as 
shoes, stockings, gloves, essences, pomatums, 
patches, powder, and wire! It is to be hoped 
the lady possessed a trifle for pin money. 

The beau of 1727 is represented as dressed 
in a fine shirt, of linen, the ruffles and bosom 
of Mechlin lace; a small wig, with an enor- 
mous queue or tail; his coat well garnished 
with lace; black velvet breeches; red heels 
to his shoes, and gold clocks to his stockings; 
his hat beneath his arm, a sword by his side, 
and himself well scented. 

The most odious piece of attire, introduced 
in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
was the large whalebone petticoat, which after- 
wards degenerated into the hoop, both articles 
of attire now so well known by experience to 
our fair readers. Ornamental aprons were also 
much worn, and fans had lengthened to eigh- 
Gay says :— 


teen inches. 


“The fan shall flutter in all female hands, 
And various fashions learn from various lands. 
For this shall elephants their ivory shed, 
And polished sticks the waving engines spread. 
His clouded mail the tortoise shall resign, 
And round the rivet pearly circles shine. 
On this shall Indians all their art employ, 
And with bright colors stain the gaudy toy; 
Their pains shall here in wildest fancies flow, 
Their dress, their customs, their religion show. 
Gay France shall make the fan her artist’s care, 
And with the costly trinket arm the fair.” 


Spanish broadcloth, trimmed with gold lace, 
was used for ladies’ dresses in the reign ot 
George I., and furbelowed scarfs were worn 
equally by the duchess and the peasant. 
Hoods, of all colors and fashions, were worn, 
both on horseback and at the opera; the pro- 
jecting frontage again appeared, pointed like 
a steeple, with long crape steamers, feathers 
piled up with flowers in stages; and even 
figures of four-wheeled carriages were head- 
ornaments. Periwigs were also worn by the 
ladies, and the head was sometimes made up 
of pins, paste, and pomatum, so as to keep 
for a month! 





The caps, which, at the first part of the 
eighteenth centary, were small-frilled or puffed, 
afterwards changed to the French night-cap, 
which half covered the cheeks; this was suc 
ceeded by the Ranelagh mob-cap, copied from 
the headkerchiefs of the market-women. At 
one time, a flat straw or silk hat, of small size, 
and trimmed with ribbons, was worn upon the 
crown of the head. The bonnet, which, in 
earlier times, had been made exclusively of 
silk or velvet, was, in this century, changed 
for straw. Gay mentions a new straw hat, 
lined with green, about 1724, as a compara- 
tively rare article; for the simple art of plait- 
ing straw for bonnets and hats, which now 
employs, in this country alone, more than 
200,000 females, has not been practised, to any 
considerable extent, longer than seventy years. 

It is said that, during the reign of the second 
George, the ladies piqued themselves upon ex- 
cessive simplicity ; indeed, the whole taste of 
the day was mock pastoral. Each beau was a 
Corydon, each lady a Sylvia; and the absurd- 
ities of a court masque, where milkmaids 
sported their diamonds and shepherds carried 
golden crooks, were borne into private life, 
and an external display of country innocence 
vainly endeavored to gloss over London vice. 

In the eighth number of the Gray’s Ina 
Journal is the advertisement of the sale, by 
auction, of the whole stock of a coquette, 
leaving off business, consisting of several 
valuable curiosities, among which are men- 
tioned a transparent capuchin or hood, an 
elegant snuff-box, with a looking-glass within 
it, being a very good pocket companion for 
beauty, directions for painting and the use of 
cosmetics, and the secret of putting on patches 
in an artful manner, showing the effect of their 
different arrangements, with instructions how 
to place them avout the eye in such a manner 
as to give disdain, an amorous languish, or a 
cunning glance. 

The following is a receipt, translated from 
the French, for modern dress, published in 
1753 :— 


“Hang a small bugle cap on, as big as a crown, 
Snout it off with a flewer, vulgo dict., a pompoon. 
Let your powder be gray, and braid up your hair, 
Like the mane of a colt to be sold at a fair. 
Your neck and your shoulders both naked should be, 
Was it not for Vandyke, blown with chevauzr de frisze. 
Let your gown be a sack, blue, yellow, or green, 
And frizzle your elbows with ruffles sixteen. 
Furl off your lawn apron with flounces in rows, 
Puff and pucker up knots on your arms and your toes. 
Make your petticoats short, that a hoop, eight ynrds 

wide, 

May decently show how your garters are tied. 
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But mount on French heels when you go to a ball, 
"Tis the fashion to totter and show you can fall. 
Throw modesty out from your manners and face, 
A la mode de Frangois, you're a bit for his grace.” 


This attack upon the ladies was, of course, 
fellowed by a reply; and as it gives an amus- 
ing and minute record of the male dandyism 
of that day, we shall conclude our paper with 
a short extract :— 

‘“*Take a creature that Nature has formed without brains, 
Whose skull naught but nonsense and sonnets contains, 
With a pretty black beaver tucked under his arm— 

If placed on his head, it might keep him too warm. 

Lis hands must be covered with fine Brussels lace, 

With a sparkling brilliant his finger to grace; 


Next a coat of embroidery, from foreigners come— 

*T would be quite unpolite to have one wrought at home; 

With cobweb silk stockings his legs to befriend, 

Two pair underneath his lank calves to amend. 

A pair of smart pumps, made up of grain’d leather, 

So thin, he can’t venture to tread on a feather; 

His buckles like diamonds must glitter and shine, 

Should they cost fifty pounds, they would not be too fue. 

A mouchoir with musk his spirits to cheer, 

Though he scents the whole room that no soul can come 
near; 

A gold-hilted sword with jewels inlaid— 

So the scabbard’s but cane, no matter for blade; 

A sword-knot of riband to answer his dress, 

Most completely tied up with tassels of lace 

Thus fully equipped and attired for show, 

Observe, pray, ye belles, that famed thing called a beau.” 





CHRISTMAS FOR RICH AND POOR, 


BY ANNIE FRAUST. 


(See plate.) 


‘*A werry Christmas!’’ It echoed through 
the wide streets in a thousand .different 
voices; it rang out in the clear sleigh- 
bells ; it was shouted through the house by 
childish voices ; it was whispered in loving 
tones by the invalid’s couch; it was sighed 
forth, with bitter emphasis, in the prison 
cells ; it was muttered, in hard voices, in the 
dark, dirty alleys, where merriment was a 
mockery, or the despairing mirth of over- 
wrought misery. ‘‘A merry Christmas!’’ 

*‘Anna!’’ said a low, feeble voice, from a 
poor, hard pallet—‘‘ Anna !”’ 

‘Yes, mother; I am here.”’ 

The child—for she had not seen more than 
twelve or thirteen summers—rose from a seat 
upon the floor, laid aside her sewing, and bent 
over the invalid. The room was a garret, 
poorly protected from the cold, snowy winds 
without. A small fire hardly served to take 
the bitterest chill from the air. The furniture 
consisted of two mattresses upon the floor, 
and a low wooden chest. 

‘Anna, dear child, put aside your work. 
It is Christmas Day. Where is Charley ?’’ 

‘Gone to the store. Mr. Perkins promised 
him anew jacket for a Christmas gift ; and he 
has gone for the order.”’ 

‘*And you, my poor child, will have no 
gift.’’ 

‘*T am as fortunate as you,’’ said Anna, 
with assumed gayety; but, in spite of her 
efforts to restrain them, a large tear rolled 
down each cheek. 


9” 





‘It is very cold,’’ said the invalid, shivering. 

**Mother! dear mother!’’—and now the 
tears flowed freely—‘ you are sick, shivering 
with cold on Christmas Day! and I cannot 
warm you! Others have fine gifts, large 
houses, warm fires, and plenty to eat; while 
we are starving and freezing. It is unjust. 
O Heaven! hast thou no pity for my mother?’’ 

‘* Anna, it is just. Listen, my child, and 
you shall hear my story. Long years ago, I 
was the petted child of wealthy parents. I 
had brothers and sisters; but, of all, I was 
the favorite. I was beautiful and talented, 
and my father’s idol. With every indulgence; 
every care, my path through life was strewn. 
And how did I repay it? With bitter, gross 
ingratitude. I was a spoilt, wilful child; but 
my parents were blind to all my defects, see- 
ing only my fair fave, and hearing only the 
praises of my various teachers. 

‘* Among the visitors at my father’s house, 
there was a Frenchman, a man who called him- 
self Count de la Posta. 
graceful. I loved him. 
his real worthlessness, tried, by gentleness and 
love, to win me from him. 
sible. I fancied him a persecuted saint, and 
clung to him still more closely. At last, my 
father exacted from us a promise to separate, 
and hold no communication with each other 
for a year. He hoped that in that time he 


He was handsome and 
My father, who saw 


This was impos- 


could convince me of his unworthiness. Anna, 
you will despise your mother when she tells 
you that in six months she broke her promise, 
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and eloped with Count de la Posta. I trusted 
to my father’s great love for forgiveness. I 
was wrong. My ingratitude, disobedience, 
and deceit met their just punishment; my 
father refused to see his erring child; it was 
a bitter disappointment, I had so counted 
upon his love; but I turned to my husband 
for comfort. Now came the hardest blow of 
all. My husband coolly informed me that he 
was no count, that his name was Dugarde, 
and that he had been valet to noblemen all 
his life. He had married me in hopes of 
sharing my dowry, and now quietly refused 
For ten years, we lived a life 
You were born, and 


to support me. 
of utter unhappiness. 
Charley, and named for my favorite brother 
and sister. I earned something by selling the 
jewels I had brought from home, and by assist- 
ing my husband in giving French lessons. Had 
he but loved me, I could still have been happy; 
but he treated me with coldness, sometimes 
with cruelty, and continually reproached me 
with my poverty, and failure in winning par- 
don from my father. At last, he died. In 
all these long years, I had heard no word of 
love from his lips; but on his deathbed he 
spoke to me tenderly and gently. Anna, I 
have long forgiven him all his unkindness; do 
you the same. After he died, I again sought 
my father. In vain; he refused to see me. 
For three years more, I supported my chil- 
dren; then came this sickness. Two years 
have [ lived in abject poverty, supported by 
charity and the little you could earn. Anna, 
my child, I will soon cease to be a burden 
upon your young hands.”’ 

‘* Mother, do not speak so. 
heart.’’ 

‘*Anna, my dear child, who will care for 
you when Iam gone? God bless and pity my 
orphan children! It is Christmas Day. This 
very day, fifteen years ago, | left my father’s 
house. We were having a gay party, for Christ- 
mas Day is also my birthday; and I was on 
that evening seventeen years old. I left my 
home in a rich dress, glittering with jewels, 
and my hair decked with flowers; and now I 
die in a garret, on a hard mattress, shivering 
with cold. Then there were soft furs to en- 
velop my thinly clad form, and cover my bare 
neck and arms; now, rags cover me, and I 
Father in heaven, my 
Anna, 


You break my 


perish with the cold. 
punishment is just, but it is bitter! 
what o’clock is it?’’ 

‘* It is after dark, mother. 
all that makes the room light. 


The firelight is 
Ah, here 


comes Charley !’’ 





A lad, a year or two younger than Anna, 
came bounding into the room. 

‘*Mother! Anna! a merry Christmas! Il 
have a new jacket and five dollars in money ; 
but I have better news than that. There 
was an old gentleman in Mr. Perkins’ store ; 
and, when he heard my mother was sick, he 
told me to come to his house, and he would 
give me some fruit—fruit, dear mother, at 
Christmas !—and some wine and jelly. Anna, 
get your bonnet and the basket, and come. 1 
know the house; he led me past it; it is not 
far from here.’’ 

**Shall I go, mother ?’’ said Anna. 

‘Yes, dear; but come back soon; I feel 
very weak and ill to-night; and I long for 
jelly or wine ; it will give me new strength. 
Good-night, children.’’ 

They started on their errand. Anna, op- 
pressed by the sad story her mother had re- 
lated, and filled with dark forebodings, could 
scarcely keep pace with her merry-hearted 
brother, who, filled with joy at his Christmas 
presents, and longing to carry the promised 
dainties to his mother, bounded along, un- 
heeding the falling snow and the cold wind, 
which blew open his poor jacket, and nipped 
his fingers and toes. His precious new jacket 
and the five dollars had been left in his 
mother’s hands. 


‘*A merry Christmas!’’ was shouted in 
clear voices by all the children in Mr. Le- 
clere’s rich*mansion. Toys lay scattered in 
careless profusion upon the velvet carpet ; 
books were on the handsome table; every 
luxury was in the room. Lola Leclere sat 
with her arms around her eldest child, look- 
ing at pictures; and little Nellie and Harry 
played about the room. Aunt Jenny, Mr. 
Leclero’s sister, petted the only boy, encour- 
aging him in his noisy glee; while Chloe came 
from the front door every few moments, bear- 
ing some new gift ; now it was a doll for Nellie, 
now a rich cake, covered with white frosting, 
for all, now a drum for Harry; now a book for 
Miss Lola. There was joy and gladness, and 
truly a merry Christmas, in that house. The 
day flew by with joy and feasting ; and in the 
evening the house stood dark and deserted. 
There was a large party at Lola’s father’s. 
The family, children and all, were to assem- 
ble; and thither this happy household had 
gone. 

Now, reader, you and I are privileged per- 
sons; and we will step in before the other 


guests arrive. We find only two persons in 
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the parlor; one an old gentleman, the other a 
lady between thirty and forty years of age, 
but still beautiful, with a sweet face and a 
low, sweet voice. The gentleman is pacing 
up and down the rooms, while the lady ar- 
ranges some music upon the grand piano, 
Luxury can scarce devise a more superb 
apartment. It is long, very long, and wide. 
Velvet carpets, rich furniture, gilded frames 
containing costly pictures, velvet curtains, 
whose rich crimson is subdued by fine lace 
coverings, everything speaks of large wealth. 
The lady’s dress is of rich silk; and costly 
jewels glitter in her hair and on her round 
white arm. These, the occupants of the room, 
are Mr. Pomeroy and his daughter Anna, who 
is the hostess of the expected company, for 
Mrs. Pomeroy has lain in her quiet grave for 
ten years. Suddenly the gentleman paused 
in his walk, and spoke to his daughter: ‘* My 
dear, there was a child in a store, this morn- 
ing, whose story interested me. He has an 
invalid mother; and I promised him some 
wine and fruit for her. He will be here soon. 
Will you attend tu these things? It is Christ- 
mas ; and we must remember the poor.”’ 

The lady left the room; and the old gentle- 
man resumed his walk. ‘‘Christmas!’’ he 
muttered. ‘Fifteen years! fifteen years! C 
Hattie, my child! where are you this Christ- 
mas night ?’’ 

The large parlors soon filled with guests. 
Music, dancing, and merriment were at their 
height, when two children came upon the 
broad, snow-covered step in front of the house. 

‘Oh, Anna!”’ said Charley, ‘‘isn’t it fine in 
there ?’’—and he leaned over the railing to look 
in at the window. ‘ Listen! you can hear the 
music ; don’t they look pretty, dancing? Oh, 
Anna, see the little boys and girls! See, that 
little girl is just about as big as you; ain’t 
she pretty, in her white dress, with gold rings 
on her sleeves? Don’t she look like an angel ? 
Oh, Anna! don’t you wish you lived in a big 
house, and had white dresses, and dancing, 
and music ?’’ 

“They are coming to the door, Charley,’’ 
said Anna. 

The children were led into the wide hall, 
and stood over the furnace register, warming 
their cold fingers, while the servant went to 


find Miss Pomeroy. Soon they were sur- 


rounded by little children, dressed in gay, 
pretty clothes, who clustered, full of pity, 
around the children who had no Christmas 
Miss Pomeroy herself brought out 

As she came near the group, she 


presents. 
the basket. 





hastily placed the basket upon the hall-table, 
and came to Anna. ‘Child! child!’’ she 
cried, while the tears poured down her cheeks, 
‘*who are you?’’ 

‘* Anna Pomeroy Dugarde.’’ 

‘*My little namesake! my niece! O my 
child! my sister’s little one! Father!’’ The 
old gentleman came hastily at her call. ‘‘See!’’ 
shecried. ‘Is she not Harriet’s image? Look, 
father! Oh, this is Christmas night! Once 
again, I pray you, forgive my sister !’’ 

** Anna’’—the old man’s voice trembled— 
**is this not a forbidden subject ?’’ 

‘But she is sick! poor! her children beg- 
ging on Christmas night! Father, pity her— 
forgive her! Children, all of you, plead for 
your aunt—your little cousins! Nellie! Lola! 
oh, will you not all speak ?’’ 

A handsome man now came from the parlor 
and spoke to Charley. 

** Your name, my man ?”’’ 

‘Charles Pomeroy Dugarde.”’ 

“What! my namef Why’’ 

**It is Harriet’s child, Charley,’’ said Anna 
Pomeroy. ‘Father! ah! you weep. Father, 
may we go and bring Harriet here ?”’ 

‘Yes, go; take the carriage and bring her 
here,’’ said Mr. Pomeroy. 

‘*She can’t come,’’ said Charley; ‘‘she’s 
got no bonnet and shawl; she sold them for 





medicine, ever so long ago.’’ 

In a carriage piled with soft furs and 
cushions, Charlie and Anna went for their 
sister, while their little namesakes were taken 
by Lola and dressed—Anna in a white dress, 
to Charley’s great delight, and the young man 
himself in a warm suit of his cousin’s. 

Harriet lay on the hard mattress, watching 
for her children. The fire was low, almost 
out, the room bitter cold, and the invalid 
longing, with intense desire, for the return of 
her children. The time passed slowly, the 
fire went out, and, in the dark, cold room, 
went up a prayer for pity and petition for her 
children. She felt the cold creep through her 
limbs, and she fancied she should die without 
again seeing Anna or Charley. 

‘* This way,’’ said a voice on the stairs ; and 
a moment later, her landlady entered, bearing 
aloft a candle, and followed by a lady and 
gentleman, laden with furs and shawls. The 
lady dropped her pile, and sprang to the bed- 
side. 

‘Harriet ! O my sister! to find you in this 
place !”’ 

‘Anna! is it indeed you? 
dead, that you can come to me?”’ 


Is my father 
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‘*Not dead, Harriet, but forgiving. Come, like a dream of Paradise; but when her father, 
sister, you must come with us.”’ laying his hand upon her head, called down 
Gentle hands wrapped her in warm clothes, Heaven’s blessing on her head, then was the 
and her brother's; .ong arms bore her to the cup of joy full. 
carriage. A large, soft bed, a warm room, The day that closed that night at Mr. Pome- 
and low, loving voices around her, seemed roy’s was, indeed, a ‘‘merry Christmas.” 








PAPER FLOWER-MAKING. 


HONEYSUCKLE. Fig. 21.—HEARTSEASE. 


Tus flower requires but one pattern, as 
represented by Fig. 20. There is only one re- 
quired for the flower. 

Goffering.—It is goffered by the ball tool in 
the middle of each notch; then turn some of 
the leaves back with the pincers, so as to form 
a cup. 


Fig. 20.—HONEYSUCKLE. 


No 2 


Me 7 


Construction.—Commence by attaching with 
silk the petal No. 3, following with the two of 
No. 1, right and left; then add No. 2, which 
is the petal of the base. Then add the calyx, 
which is to be made of green paper 


SINGLE HYACINTH. 


Three patterns are required ; but only one 
of each. 

Construction.—The bloz:-om, when formed, is 
to be attached to the stem with silk; then add 
a calyx, which is to be formed of cotton of the 
same color as the stem. 


Fig. 22.—nYACINTH. 


HEARTSEASE. 


Three patterns for the Heartsease are repre- . 
sented in Fig. 21, besides one for the calyx. Nol 
Two petals are necessary of No. 1, ten of No. 
2, and one only of No. 3. 

Goffering.—Nos. 1 and 2 are to be stamped 
slightly. Take care, before goffering, to draw 
on them the lines which are found on the base 
of the petals of the Heartsease. This is to be 
done in the Chinese ink, the others with black. 
The various tints of the petals must be pro- 
duced by painting them with water-colors. 

No. 3 is also to be stamped ; and both por- 
tions of it are to be turned back 
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Goffering.—Pinch with the finger, length- 
wise, each notch of the petal No. 1; then 
bend them back where they spring apart; 
then gather them into a small tube. Goffer 
No. 2 as No. 1. 

Construction.—Before making each petal into 
a little tube, in which the extremity of each 
is a little turned outwards, place No. 1 within 
No. 2, and then gum them together, the 
notches of No. 1 between those of No. 2. The 
calyx is formed in the same manner as that of 
the Honeysuckle, and the whole is mounted 
with silk on a small piece of wire, to which 
the heart is attached, which ought to be green. 





Passing to the stalk which is to receive the 
flower, it must be constructed of paper and 
gauze into a small hollow tube. This is fash- 
ioned by gumming a small band of gauze on 
paper, and folding it so as to leave it hollow 
within. The flowers of the Hyacinth are to 
be attached to the stem at equal distances, a 
hole for each being made by a pin or other 
implement. 


SWEET PEA. 

Fig. 23 represents the four patterns of the 

Sweet Pea. It is necessary to have one petal 
to each. 


Fig. 23.—8WEET PEA. 


No. 2. 


V 


Star. 


ha 


Goffering.—No. 1 is to be indented with the 
ball tool, and foldedintwo. This petal should 
be green. 

No. 2 is indented the same, and folded a 
little less. 

No. 3 is goffered similarly. 

No. 4 is folded as the others; then bent 
back to set it out half round; then roll it in- 
wards at the upper edges. 

Construction.—Commence by placing No. 1 
within No. 2, then lastly within No. 3. They 
are to be attached together with silk to a wire. 
Proceed in the same manner with No.4. Ter- 
minate the flower by placing a star which is to 
be affixed with green to the petals of the 
flower. 


SNOW BALL. 


The three patterns for this flower are repre- 
sented in Fig. 24. It is difficult to determine 
how many flowers shall be used; that de- 
pends on the size of the Snow Ball you wish 
to make. 

Goffering.—Indent with the ball tool each 
portion of the peta]. All are goffered alike. 

Construction.—The manner of constructing 

VOL. Lvu1.—44 
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No. 3. 


No. 4. 


this flower differs from all that we have hith- 
erto described. We give the easiest method. 


Fig. 24.—snow BALL. 


6 


Take a small quantity of carded cotton, 
make it into a ball as large as you may deem 
necessary. Puton the ball a little thin starch 
to enable it the more readily to receive the 
petals, which are to be fastened on with gum. 
Commence at the top, placing the smallest in 
the middle. Use No. 1 first, all round; then 
follow with No. 2; and finish with No. 3. 
Proceed in this manner till the ball is entirely 
covered. 


JAPANESE ROSE. 


Fig. 25 represents four patterns for this 
flower ; as in the preceding, the number of the 
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Fig. 25.—JAPANESE ROSE. 


Nol 3 


No 2 0 


petals depend on the size of the flower. 

Goffering.—Thread each petal on a wire 
which holds a pistil or stamen, and stick with 
a little gum. Then attach them in twos, 
threes, or fours, of different sizes, so as to form 
the whole into a ball. 





To imitate the buds, use petals Nos. 1 and 
4, which are to be green, as are the flowers 
before they open. 


We here conclude our lessons, persuaded 
that the twenty-five flowers treated of will 
afford sufficient practice and instruction for 
the imitation of all others. It is necessary 
always to have before you a good model of 
the petals ; a natural flower is of course the 
best. Should the student wish to form any 
flower not included in these lessons, the ex- 
amples we have given may be made use of 
according as these bear more or less resem- 
blance to those chosen for practice. In regard 
to leaves, buds, &c., they may be readily ob- 
tained at the stores where they sell such 
articles. 





MARGARET’S HOME 


A HOUSEHOLD TALE. 


BY ALICE B. 


HAVENS. 


(Concluded from page 422.) 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Mrs. Grant’s primary ambition was aecom- 
plished, though it still soared to ‘‘ Alps on 
Alps’’ above the neat and comfortable house 
in Lombard Street, within sound of the chimes 
from the dear old parish church, almost be- 
neath its shadow. 

Mr. Cooper had been very kind, and inte- 
rested himself to persuade Mr. Adams to 
advance all that was necessary on the share 
of the patent Mr. Grant had retained ; and it 
was finally arranged between them that the 
entire right should be yielded to Mr. Adams, 
a yearly dividend of its proceeds to be paid to 
the fortunate inventor. It promised to be a 
fair success, without involving Mr. Grant in 
any further responsibility. 

Mrs. Cooper’s original interest was height- 
ened when she came to know of the little ro- 
mance in progress ; and, with her daughters, 
had called on Margaret immediately; so that 
she felt she should have some friends of her 
own among the circle she was so soon to enter. 
Her engagement was of course a nine days’ 
wonder to the town, even entire strangers to 
both parties making it the topic of conversa- 


* Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1858, by Alice B. Haven, in the clerk's office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania. 





tion, with marginal notes andcomments. The 
little fortune which had fallen to Mr. Grant, 
and which, of course, was doubled and trebled 
as it passed from one to another, served to 
explain matters, and to satisfy the wise re- 
searches of public opinion. 

** Of course,’’ said Mrs. Bond, “‘ that alters 
the case ; and I suppose his friends will have 
to overlook her having been in the store; but 
la, I shall always think, when I meet her, if 
she is in the Churchill carriage, how many 
times she’s waited on me behind the counter ! 
Why, she sold me this very brocade !’’ 

**T pity his poor sisters, though,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Thompson. ‘‘It must be a great blow 
to them, especially Kate. But it’s just as 
well to have her airs taken down a little. 
She ’s the proudest piece Lever did see. How 
did they take it, Mrs. Bond ?”’ 

‘Oh, hard enough, of course, at first! 
There was a tremendous storm, I’m told. 
Mr. Churchill said she should never step her 
foot into the house; and Kate cried with rage : 
but he brought them all round, after a while.”’ 

‘*But they seem very fond of her now,”’ 
urged Mrs. White, who, being very romantic 
in disposition, was dying to visit Margaret, 
and quite ready for an intense friendship. 
**Our pew is next to theirs; and she sat with 
them the very day the engagement came out. 
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I don’t believe they were so very much op- 
posed to it as people say.’’ 

‘“‘La, yes they were, my dear! I had it 
from the very best authority.’’ Mrs. Bond 
did not think it worth while to name this 
authority. It was her chambermaid, who 
was very intimate with the domestics of the 
Churchill family. ‘‘Of course, now that the 
thing is done, they have to make the best of 
it before people.’’ 

It is thus, dear reader, that your affairs and 
mine are discussed by the little circle that 
make our public; and this is the maximum 
of truth in the various bits of intelligence cir- 
culating, at times, with regard to what we 
fondly consider family secrets, usually to be 
traced to some such reliable and trustworthy 
source. However, let us go on, as did the 
Churchills, in ‘‘the integrity of our way ;’’ 
and none of these things shall move us. 

They could not trouble Margaret’s peace. 
It was more than peace, a radiant joy, that 
pervaded her whole life. If there ever is a 
time when one may give themselves up to the 
illusion of perfect human happiness, it is 
when the certainty of mutual affection has its 
daily signs and tokens in the watchful love 
that seems to live only for the one object of 
surrounding us with all that can minister to 
our comfort and happiness—when we women 
reign as absolute queens, and are not asked 
or expected to yield our wills and wishes toa 
divided sovereignty—the fleeting, dreaming, 
magic days of courtship—a period filled with 
all that the almost disused name implies. 

To Margaret, who had never from her child- 
hood known a time of watchful care and 
shielding, but had ever been steadily the 
guardian of the well-being and happiness of 
others, this devotion was especially grateful. 
From the first moment that the warm folds of 
the plaid had been thrown around her, that 
dreary, stormy evening, she had rested in 
being cared for, as one who has buffeted long 
with angry waves enjoys doubly the stillness 
and security of some unlooked-for haven, 
suddenly opening its clear, unruffled tide and 
sheltered shores. It was happiness enough— 
and so great that it was sometimes shadowed 
by the fear of change—to sit in the quiet of 
her own room, and think over all these things, 
as her needle flew, in the preparation of the 
ample wardrobe her father had charged her to 
provide. The dread might have grown into 
morbid presentiment and apprehension had it 
not been for the added trust she had gained 
in the wisdom and goodness of the Providence 








that had so far guided her life, and the strong 
faith, stronger than ever, that, when reverses 
came, she should still be helped to rely on 
infinite wisdom, and look, beyond all human 
loss or trial, to the life that is to come. Ab- 
sorbed in such a reverie, her eyes dim with 
grateful tears, Margaret sat, one morning, 
quite alone. She had persuaded Mrs. Grant, 
whose disposition improved with her for- 
tunes, to send the boys to school regular!y ; 
and Susie was gone to her morning lesson 
with her dear Miss Agnes, a happy hour to 
the little girl and her self-appointed teacher. 

From the brightness of the present and fu- 
ture, Margaret’s thoughts had strayed back to 
the past winter, and rested on Adelaide Long’s 
still unaccountable enmity towards her. She 
had scarcely thought of her, of late, in the 
midst of her absorbing occupations ; and, as 
she said to herself, ‘Poor girl! I wonder 
what Lewis has decided. I wish I could see 
her, and tell her how she has wronged her- 
self,’”? Mrs. Grant’s maid of all work, a tidy, 
decent girl, came up to announce a visitor. 

** Do you know the lady, Joan?’’ 

‘“‘No, ma’am; and she had a veil over her 
face; and she said she wanted to see you very 
particular. She tould me to ask you if she 
can come up to your room. She wants to see 
you allaione. Oh, ma’am, here she is now!”’ 
said the girl, with a start, as a light step came 
close behind her. 

Margaret herself started, for it was Adelaide 
Long, who had followed the girl, and stood 
before her. 

** You will let me come right in, won’t you, 
Margaret? Do; I must see youallalone. I 
would not see any one for the world.’’ The 
tone and manner were so changed, so implor- 
ing, and the face, now that she drew aside her 
veil, looked so thin and haggard, that Margaret 
could scarcely believe it was Adelaide after all; 
and when the door was closed, she sank on 
the nearest chair, and began sobbing hysteri- 
cally. ‘‘Oh, Margaret, don’t tell him—Mr. 
Churchill! Ask him not to expose me! Oh, 
it would kill me! You can do anything with 
him, I know; ask him not to expose it!’’ 

‘*What is it, Adelaide?’’? said Margaret, 
soothingly. She knew it could be but one 
thing, yet greatly wondered that she should 
be appealed to as knowing the guilt already. 

‘*] know you don’t keep anything from each 
other, and I’ve just found out it was you who 
was waiting at the dressmaker’s, that night. 
Oh, Margaret, I know I’ve been spiteful and 
wicked towards you, but don’t tell, or, if you 
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have, beg him to let me go! won’t you, Mar- 
garet? I felt so guilty that night, and I’ve 
often worried about it, and wondered who it 
was sitting there so still. Mrs. Down said it 
was you; I asked her last night, when I went 
to pay my bill. You ’ve got everything in the 
world to make you happy; if you only knew 
how miserable I was and have been ever since 
it happened, you would promise me.’’ 

‘“*Mr. Churchill knows all about it, Ade- 
laide.”’ 

‘And you will make him have the law 
upon me. You hate me for all I did; why 
don’t you say so?’’ 

**Oh, no, Adelaide, I hate no one.’’ 

‘* But you must—you can’t helpit; Ishould, 
if I were in your place. I’ve tried every way 
to injure you and hurt your feelings—I know 
I have; but I was jealous of you, Margaret, 
and if you've ever felt that, you will know 
what made me do so. Itwas Albert Wood. I 
saw he began to talk to you, and talk about 
you, and I wanted to get you out of the store, 
out of his way ; soI hid the robe first, and put 
the box under your counter. I did, Margaret, 
but I did not dream of stealing it then.’’ 

‘Oh, how could you !’’—and Margaret felt 
grieved to the heart that any one could de- 
liberately plan and execute such a wrong 
towards another, apart from the injury to 
herself. ‘‘ Don’t wring your hands so, Ade- 
laide; try to talk quietly; I have never in- 
jured you in any way.”’ 

“Oh, I know you never did! That was 
what made me hate you the more after I had 
done it; don’t pay me back now. Oh, if you 
knew all!’’ 

**Tell me all, then ; you can trust me, Addy. 
I did not even tell Mr. Churchill.”’ 

** Did not? truly, Margaret?’’ And the storm 
of tears was stayed with wonder at such un- 
dreamed-of forbearance. ‘‘ Not even when 
they thought you took it?’’ 

**No, not even after I knew you had the 
robe and had wornit. Will you not tell me 
now?’ But you must not think that I did not 
want to or mean to, at first; it was a very 
hard struggle, and if I had been left to my- 
self, I should have done it.”’ 

**T don’t know why you didn’t, but I will 
tell you; I know you will not let Mr. Churchill 
bring me out. Say you won’t; I’ll get down 
on my knees to you—I'll do anything!” 
pleaded Adelaide. 

Margaret looked at her sorrowfully; she 
could not bear to witness such humiliation. 





know he does not wish to injure you, auy 
more than I do. He will do just what he 
thinks best and right; I could not influence 
him otherwise, if I wished to.”’ 

‘But, Margaret, suppose that when he was 
going to marry you, only he had not said so, 
but looked and acted it, and waited on you, 
you should find that he was thinking about 
somebody else, and hesitating which to have? 
That was the way of it, and I knew Albert 
didn’t love you, only everybody in the store 
thought you must have saved a great deal of 
money, because you lived at home and spent 
so little on yourself; and I know that if I had 
any money, he would not have hesitated a 
minute.”’ 

‘He did not love you, then,’’ said Margaret, 
indignantly. ‘‘ You will bea great deal better 
off without him. If he had loved you truly, 
he never would have thought of any one 
else.’’ 

**T didn’t care then, so I had him away from 
every one else. I loved him, Margaret; I love 
Yes, nothing he does or can do will 
Never 


him now. 
alter it; but I know what you mean. 
mind, I would have married him, if I had felt 
it allthen. Ihave been married two months, 
Margaret.’’ The bitterness, the fierceness, 
that passed over that changed face, told a 
more pitiful story than her words. She was 
already reaping the wages of wrong-doing; 
her blind self-will and vanity had bound her, 
for life, to a selfish, heartless man. Two 
months only, and she was already a neglected, 
suffering wife. ‘‘It must come out, sooner or 
later,’? she said, more sullenly, when she 
found that, in her vehemence, she had be- 
trayed her secret; ‘‘the sooner the better; I 
am tired of it—tired of everything! I wish I 
was dead! I do! dead!” 

**You must not talk so; you do not mean 
it; you are angry at something, just now. I 
hope you will be happy.’’ But as Margaret 
uttered the wish—and it was said sincerely— 
she felt that there was little chance for its 
fulfilment. 

“You know it all, now—just what made me 
hate you so, when he tormented me by talking 
about you; and afterwards, I thought the dress 
would be so becoming. I did not mean really 
to take it at first, only to make them think 
you had; and I was bent on having him. I 
only wore it to make him fond of me. He 
knew I was extravagant, and he did not think 
of anything wrong; that was what kept him 
back, because I had nothing; I always spent 


**] can’t promise for Mr. Churchill, but I | every dollar on my dress. Oh, Margaret, if I 
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had only known better! if I had only had 
some one to tell me, when I was younger, and 
keep me back! But I never had anything 
else to do with what I earned.’’ 

The care for others had kept Margaret from 
this temptation, at least; she had never recng- 
nized the blessing it had been to her, in all 
its fulness, before. She longed to say some- 
thing that could help and comfort Adelaide, 
, She seemed so thoroughly humbled and broken 
in spirit. To do right was all that Lewi: de- 
sired; surely, she could promise for him not 
to ‘* break a bruised reed.”’ 

‘I know Mr. Churchill only wishes your 
real good, Addy. He did not think it was 
right or just to you and to the others to let it 
go without any notice, and he has waited to 
see whether you were in fault, again. He 
will understand it now, and forgive you, if 
you will only try to do differently in all 
things. You will promise me to’’— 

“‘T will do anything, Margaret, I said I 
would; only it would kill me, don’t you see, 
if he—Albert—should find it out. He would 
leave me in a minute; I think he means to, 
sometimes, now. I did not mean to say that, 
but you don’t know, you don’t know !’’—and 
she wrung her hands again passionately. 

If Margaret had wished to see her enemy 
suffering double for all she had undergone, 
she could have had her revenge; but she 
had tried to think gently and pitying always ; 
she had prayed, many a day, from an earnest 
soul—‘‘ Forgive our enemies, persecutors and 
slanderers, and turn their hearts.’’? This was 
her answer. Who could tell but that, from 
deeps so broken up, true penitence might 
spring? She hoped so, she prayed so, silently, 
as she tried to soothe the miserable girl. 

‘*You are an angel, Margaret!’’ said Ade- 
laide, suddenly, lifting her face from her hands, 
and pushing back the disordered hair from her 
hot, swollen eyes. ‘‘ How can you say such 
things to me, when you know I tried my best 
to injure you? What makes you forgive me, 
and promise to help me?” And, as she asked 
the question, a dim sense of the reality of the 
faith which could so bend the natural human 
impulse of retaliation dawned on the shame 
and wretchedness of the hour. 

It was a painful scene, from first to last ; and 
after she was gone, Margaret felt as if a great 
weight had been suddenly laid upon her, with 
every recollection of that wild, haggard face. 
She bore it where all her own griefs were laid ; 
for she remembered the charge, ‘‘ Love your 
and yet again: ‘‘Bear ye one 
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enemies ;”’ 





another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.”’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THe wedding-day had come. ‘At last!’’ 
said Lewis Churchill. ‘‘So soon!’’ thought 
Margaret, as she tried to regain the calm hap- 
piness with which she had looked forward to 
it from the short winter days. It was difficult 
to do this in the unusual bustle of the house- 
hoid, and especially of her own room, where 
Kate Churchill reigned supreme. They were 
to walk to church, for it was but a stone’s 
throw; and it suited the simplicity of the 
bride’s fortunes better than the pomp and 
circumstance which Mrs. Churchill tried to 
prove to her were quite indispensable. Agnes 
and Lewis were both on Margaret’s side; and 
their mother was forced to content herielf 
with the arrangement of the no longer vacant 
house next to Anne’s in Ashburton Place. 
Here she toiled early and late, with ‘‘ father”’ 
for a busy and efficient aid, in the midst of 
upholsterers and paper-hangers, until she 
had the satisfaction of shutting the hall-door 
on the whole of the delaying, troublesome 
troup, and turning the key on a finished work. 

‘¢ You will at least take off your bonnet in 
the vestry,’’ said Kate. ‘‘Do, Margaret. I 
shall not feel as if I am a bridesmaid at all, 
especially as I have jilted Josephine in your 
service. I wonder which she thinks most of, 
this morning, her husband that is to be, or 
her wedding-dress? Lepage is to do her 
hair.’’ 

** You are my first and last hair-dresser, you 
know, Kate.”’ 

‘*Then let me do as I please. The bonnet 
comes off—and here go these white rose-buds 
Ruth has brought, with all their foliage—it ’s 
just enough—and some of this trailing white 
vine, whatever it is—as you won’t have a 
wreath, and veil, and things.’’ 

Margaret was content to submit to her au- 
thoritative dressing-maid. She was thinking 
neither of her wedding-dress, nor yet of Lewis, 
but of Susie, her child, her nursling—of her 
gray-haired father, who walked the rooms be- 
low with restless, unquiet tread—and of her 
dead mother’s charge. Susie wondered to see 
the long, yearning lovks which followed her 
about the room. There was nothing that she 
could see ‘o grieve about; they were not 
going to be separated; she had already been 
taken into Mrs. Churchill’s confidence, and 
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shown the dear little room Lewis had given 
especial charge to be fitted up for her. Her 
Utopia had descended from the clouds; and 
she was to dwell in it securely, Margaret and 
herself really living together—not quite alone ; 
but then she did not mind ‘‘ brother Lewis,”’ 
as she began tocall him. He was an improve- 
ment decidedly on her original scheme. 

A new life had lighted up Susie’s large, 
loving eyes, and tinged her cheek with a faint 
rose flush, the whole face rounding and bright- 
ening into something of the grace of childhood. 
Short, close curls, catching the sunlight, made 
up the picture; and Susie may be pardoned a 
Jittle vanity in her first real white dress and 
blue ribbons, for she was to be second brides- 
maid, and already felt quite as old as ‘ Miss 
Kate,’’ who was to officiate as principal attend- 
ant, and had drilled her thoroughly in the 
morning’s duties. 

The same feeling of unreality which made 
her as one walking in a dream, that Christ- 
mas Day, haunted Margaret, as she once more 
entered the old church, and passed down the 
broad aisle towards the chancel. A glorious 
Easter sun had flushed the great willows and 
the churchyard with vivid green; and soft 
shadows came and went among the bridal 
party as they gathered about the rail. They 
were not alone. Friends and acquaintances 
stood up in the ample pews; the old com- 
panions of Margaret’s daily life, half pleased, 
half envious, at the prosperity which had 
come to her, leaned forward to catch a glimpse 
of her face in passing; and strangers, at- 
tracted only by the*rumor of a church-wed- 
ding, had turned aside with vague curiosity 
and admiration of the queenly simplicity and 
elegance of the bride. The rich light from 
the chancel window rested on her bowed 
head as she knelt and strove to quell the 
tumult of glad and painfnl thought; for, 
thorgh Lewis was beside her, she heafd still 
her father’s tremulous, parting blessing, and 
knew how much of the brightness of his life 
he had cheerfully resigned. The heavy braided 
coronal, the few white flowers, the full, flow- 
ing folds of the dove-colored silk that swept 
around her to the marble pavement was ail 
her ‘“‘worldly arraying;’’ but even Mrs. 
Churchill, looking on through her smiles and 
tears, was fully satisfied, and wondered she 
had never thought Margaret beautiful before. 

** And so endeth the wooing,’’ with the few 
solemn words involving a lifetime happiness 
and often the destinies of the hereafter, with 
the blessing of their friend and pastor, who 
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knew all, and rejoiced with them—the kisses 
and congratulations of those near at hand, not 
forgetting’ Mrs. Grant, who, in a toilet of Mar- 
garet’s choosing, sustained herself wonder- 
fully, and controlled the boys by manifold 
maternal gestures, better understood than 
described—Ruth’s proud, motherly kiss, for 
Ruth felt herself to be the chief original caus« 
of this fortunate climax, and certainly was 
confided in and ‘‘made much”’ of by them 
all, as if she had been—with the close pres- 
sure of the arm on which she leaned, and the 
thrilling whisper, ‘‘My wife,’’ as they turned 
from the little crowd—‘‘ Margaret’’ was known 
henceforth, as Mrs. Churchill. 

But for Mrs. Churchill, senior, her triumph 
was yet to come; she was in her element, in 
executing the manwuvre by which Agnes, 
** father,’’ and herself were detached from 
the party waiting the signing and sealing, in 
the vestry, leaving Kate and Susie to follow 
in the carriage with Lewis and his wife. It 
was her kind, motherly face that watched for 
them from the parlor-window, in Ashburton 
Place, and was first to welcome Margaret 
home. Yes, she had her home at last; its 
bright, cheerful rooms looked a welcome, as 
she went from one to another, Lewis, too, 
seeing them for the first time, for he had left 
all to his mother and sisters. Mrs. Churchill 
bustled on before them, throwing open doors, 
displaying closets, glorying especially in the 
linen-press, filled to overflowing; while Susie 
following on behind, exclaiming, admiring, 
rejoicing in all she saw, especially the fine 
piano in the parlor, which she was to be allowed 
to practise the lessons from Agnes upon, ap- 
pealing to Margaret, and Lewis, and Kate, by 
turns, to say if ‘‘her room, though, did not 
cast all the rest in the shade.”’ 

There certainly seemed nothing to be de- 
sired—taste, experience, and liberal expendi- 
ture had combined in the arrangement; and 
in Margaret’s own room, with its carved furni- 
ture and graceful draperies, stood a round 
table, covered with her bridal gifts. She had 
not thought of these. Lewis had bought her 
the pearl brooch clasping the lace about her 
neck, and she valued it as his gift. But here 
were ornaments more than she should ever 
wear—silver, from Mrs. Cooper’s napkin-rings, 
and Anne Parker’s dozen forks, to the whole 
tea equipage, which Mr. Churchill had hurried 
to order at the earliest moment after the wed- 
ding-day was fixed—a wonderful toilet-cushion, 
of lace, and muslin, and white ribbons, which 
Susie had manufactured, under the superin- 
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tendence of Miss Agnes, and greatly aided by 
her, we are obliged to confess—and a Bible, 
in large clear type and plain binding, her own 
father’s hand had inscribed, ‘‘To my dear 
daughter Margaret.’’ 

We will net return again, with the crowd 
of kinsfolk and acquaintance who thronged 





the parlors, that evening, to offer good wishes 
and congratulations. We have seen Margaret’s 
home, in its best and loveliest light, and we 
dread no future evil or change to come on those 
that dwell therein; for they trusted in One who 
hath said, ‘“My presence shall go with thee, 
and I will give thee rest.’ 





MRS. DAFFODIL 


HUNTS FOR MRS. SMITH. 


BY VIRGINIA DEB FORREST. 


‘Miss Anniz,’’ said Mrs. Daffodil, coming 
to my room one morning, ‘‘could you spare 
time to take a little walk with me this morn- 
ing ?’’ 

‘Certainly. Where do you wish to go ?”’ 

‘*Why, I’ll tell you! You see one of my 
cousins, Lizzie Brown, married a man, about 
a year ago, named Smith. I disremember his 
first name. It was John, or George, or some- 
thing ’nother. Well, they’ve been a livin’ in 
Babbington ; but I got a letter from my sister- 
in-law bout ’em to-day; and she sez they’ve 
had a heap of money left tothem; and they’ve 
bought a big house in Philadelphy, and have 
been livin’ here nigh on to three months. 
She allers forgot to put it in her letters before ; 
but she wants me to go and see ’em. Will 
you go to me to-day? You see I wouldn’t 
bother you, but I can’t get the knack of your 
streets, they ’re allsolike. A body can’t tell 
t’other from which.”’ 

“*T°ll go,’’ I replied. 
live ?”’ 

“Lors, Mandy didn’t say! Oh, we can find 
her easy ’nough! Hername’s Smith. If we 
call on all the Smiths in Philadelphy, you 
know we must find her among them. Can’t 
you find it in the dictionary ?”’ 

‘* If they have been here only three months, 
their names won’t be in the directory.’”’ 

Mrs. Daffodil looked blank. ‘* Well, we ’ll 
try,’’ she said, at last. ‘“‘ Lizzie would take it 
mighty unkind of me if she knowed I was 
here, and didn’t never come to see her.”’ 

With a feeling of dismal resignation, I tied 
my bonnet-strings, and started with Mrs. Daf- 
fodil to call on all the Smiths in Philadelphia. 
(George, who met us in the entry, was in- 
tensely amused at my long face, and joined 
us, hoping for some fun. 

“She is at housekeeping in a big house. 
Iler first name is Lizzie, her maiden name 


** Where does she 





Brown ; and she has not been in the city long. 
Courage! we shall find her !’’ 

“You see, George,’’ said Mrs. Daffodil, 
‘Lizzie was allers a mighty pet of mine. 
She’s ’mazin’ pretty, and has sich ladylike 
ways with her, that everybody liked her. 
It’s quare I can’t think of Smith’s first name. 
’Pears as if it was George, and then it seems 
as if we called him Jeemes. It was some of 
them common names, I know.”’ 

‘* Smith !’’ said George, pointing to a door- 
plate on a three-story house we were passing. 
‘** Shall we try here ?”’ 

**T guess this is the house,’’ said the old 
lady. ‘*‘ We can try, at any rate.”’’ 

George’s ring was answered by a tall, black 
footman. As Mrs. Daffodil pressed forward to 
speak to him, George and I, retiring to the 
steps of the adjoining house, were unseen by 
the waiter. . 

‘* How d’ye do?’’ said Mrs. Daffodil. ‘‘ How 
long have your folks been livin’ here ?’’ 

The darkey stared. 

‘“*How long have your folks been a livin’ 
here ?’’ again inquired Mrs. Daffodil. 

‘*What business is it of yours?’’ said the 
man. 

‘Lor, now, you might answer a civil ques- 
tion without bein’ sassy. I want to know if 
Mrs. Smith’s name was Brown afore she was 
married.”’ 

‘* Look here, woman,’’ said the darkey, “I 
don’t want none of your nonsense. What 
you come a ringin’ at folks’s door this here 
way for, to ask a pack of fool questions? 
You ’re drunk!” 

George, finding Mrs. Daffodil was likely to 
be insulted, now stepped in to the rescue. 
‘This lady is looking for a friend,’”’ he said, 
sternly, ‘‘and she is uncertain about her 
How long has Mrs. Smith been 
livin’ here ?’’ 


address. 
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***Bout five years,’”’ said the darkey, re- 
spectfully. 

‘This is not the place, then. 
must try again.’’ 

** Which way had we better go ?’’ I inquired. 

** Annie,’’ said George, ‘‘if you put on that 
lugubrious face, we won’t let you come with 
us. Mrs. Daffodil and myself are equal to 
any emergency ; and we do not want any dis- 
couragement in our laudable efforts. Smith! 
We can try here.”’ 

**Is Mrs. Smith at home ?”’ 

** Sure she is,’’ said the Hibernian girl, who 
“Will you be plased to 


Come, we 


opened the door. 
walk in ?’’ 

**How long has she been a livin’ here ?’’ 
said Mrs. Daffodil. 

** Faith, it’s meself don’t know. I’m new 
to the place, and came a week next Monday ; 
and sure she may ’a’ lived here the tarm iv 
her nateral life, for all J know.’’ 

** Was her name Brown before she was mar- 
ried f’’ 

**T couldn’t exactly be afther sayin’ it was 
Brown, jest, for ye see I’m not long here, and 
I never hard her say.”’ 

**Ts her first name Lizzie ?’’ 

‘Is it Lizzie? Sure the masther calls her 
darlin’; and there ain’t anither body in the 
house to be afther givin’ her her fust name.’’ 

** Well, jest ax her if her name was Lizzie 
Brown, and if she’s been here long ?”’ 

Before George could add anything to the 
message, the girl shot off, and left us standing 
on the steps. We heard an upper window 
open softly, saw a pretty face, which was 
bright with suppressed laughter, put out and 
drawn in again; and, a little while after, the 
servant came down, handing Mrs. Daffodil a 
card, upon which was written: ‘‘ Mrs. Smith’s 
compliments. She has lived in this house 
five months; and her maiden name was not 
Lizzie Brown. Any further information may 
be obtained by calling at the office of Mr. 
Smith, No. — Street.”’ 

George put the card in his pocket ; and we 
started again upon our voyage of discovery. 

** Now, that was rale perlite to take all the 
trouble to write it down,’’ said Mrs. Daffodil. 
‘* My sakes! there’s lots of Smiths in Phila- 
delphy, isn’t there? There’s two a’ready! 
S’pose we try in some other street. There! 
ain’t that Smith on that shutter?’’ 

**Yes; that is not the place. J know that 
man,’’ said George. ‘‘ Smith! Here’s another, 
Annie. Let me speak to the servant.’’ 

Sending the girl up to inquire whether Mrs. 








Smith’s maiden name was Brown, we seated 
ourselves in the parlor to await the result. 

‘*Lor, what a pretty picter!’’ said Mrs. Daf- 
fodil, looking at one before us. ‘ What is it, 
George ?”’ 

** An allegorical subject,’’ he replied, ‘‘ the 
meeting of the spirits of Nature and Art.”’ 

‘Lor, so it is! Here’s one of the alliga- 
tors,’’ she continued, pointing to a lizard 
which was represented following in the train 
of Nature. 

The servant re-entered to tell us that Mrs. 
Smith’s maiden name was Jones, and we left, 
apologizing for the trouble we had given. Two 
or three more calls were made, without any 
clue to the Mrs. Smith we sought being found. 
At last, we stopped before a large, imposing 
brick house, with Smith on the door-plate. 

**Can you tell me how long Mrs. Smith has 
occupied this house?’’ said George to the 
waiter. 

* *Bout three months, sir; he’s been living 
in the country.”’ 

‘* Was Mrs. Smith’s maiden name Brown ?”’ 

* Yes, sir.’’ 

“Good! we’ve found her at last. 
her that card.”’ 

The waiter departed with Mrs. Daffodil’s 
card, and we waited in the parlor for the ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Brown Smith. Five, ten 
minutes passed, and the old lady began to 
grow impatient. She walked to the what-not, 
to admire the many trifles upon it, making 
her comments on each. 

‘Lor, now, if here ain’t a cup and sarser in 
the parlor! Well, if ever! and here’s a white 
chiney dog, a little curly thing; and if here 
ain’t a baby’s rattle, made of injy rubber! 
I wonder what on airth keeps Liz so long. 
Sakes! if here ain’t a rale egg! My, how 
heavy it is! Why, it’s made of stone! Well, 
if ever! and here’s atomat anda tater! Land! 
I don’t see what folks wants such things in 
the parlor for. Gracious, Lizzie must be 
a-dressin’ up to kill! Here’s a potash jar 
like your mother’s, George.’’ 

** Potochimanie !’’ said George. 

“Yes, potash and miny; and here’s a— 
How d’ye do ?’’—and she courtesied to a long 
pier-glass, which had not before attracted her 
attention. ‘‘ How’s all your folks?’’ she con- 
tinued, holding out her hand, and advancing 
to meet the reflection. ‘‘ My good gracious ! 
if *taint nothing but a big lookin’-glass. Well, 
I never did! Where on airth is Lizzie? Oh, 
George, here’s a cigar thing like yours! aint 
it, for all the world? It’s pretty, but, lor! 


Give 
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Smith didn’t ust to smoke. Here comes 
Lizzie ; got her best gown on, I guess, by the 
noise she makes a-coming down stairs !”’ 

George and I had sauntered into the back 
parlor, and stood looking out of the window, 
leaving Mrs. Daffodil alone in the front room. 
Mrs. Smith did not see us. She was a tall, 
vulgar-looking woman, dressed in the extreme 
of the fashion. Immense hoops set out the 
flounces of a light green silk, trimmed elabo- 
rately with white fringe ; it was cut low in the 
neck, and with short sleeves. A head-dress, 
of white ribbon and green leaves, with a great 
profusion of jewelry, completed a rather eccen- 
tric morning dress. 

** Land of love !’’ cried Mrs. Daffodil. 
aint Lizzie Brown !”’ 

**T am Mrs. de Brown Smith,”’ said the lady, 
*fand I was told two ladies and a gentleman 
wished to see me.”’ 

George drew me a little nearer the window, 
so that the curtain which fell over the deep 
recess entirely concealed us. 

‘“‘Well, if ever! George! Annie! Why 
where on airth are they gone? Got tired of 
waitin’, I s’pose, you were so long a-fixin’ up.”’ 

“See here, woman,’’ said Mrs. de Brown 
Smith, ‘‘what did you want to see me for?” 

**T didn’t want to see you. The man said 
Lizzie Brown, my cousin, that married a Smith, 
lived here, and I wanted to see her. Good-by. 
I’m afraid George and Annie will be gone clear 
out of sight, if I don’t hurry.”’ 

**Stop!’’ cried Mrs. Smith, crimson with 
anger. ‘‘ What do you mean, coming to the 
houses of people of quality, and acting in this 
way?’ Your cousin, indeed! your cousin! The 
De Browns are related to no such cousins, 
ma’am. I have heard of folks coming into 
houses of rich folks, on these kind of pre- 
tences, to steal. I shouldn’t wonder if your 
two accomplices had stolen something,’’ she 
added, glancing at the many articles of bijou- 
terie scattered about the parlor. ‘‘ That what- 
not ’s all inamess. Woman, you don’t leave 
this house till I have you searched !’’ 

‘**]T will be answerable for this lady’s honesty; 
she is my /riend,’”’ said George, stepping for- 
ward. 

‘“*Mr. 8.!’? cried Mrs. Smith. The tableau 
was perfect. Mrs. Daffodil, with indignation 
crimsoning her face, standing upright, her 
arms a-kimbo, and fairly dumb with surprise 
and anger; Mrs. Smith, in her gay dress, one 
arm held out to arrest Mrs. Daffodil’s progress 
toward the door, the other raised in astonish- 


** You 





ment at George’s appearance, and her face scar- 
let with confusion; George, tall and manly, 
slightly bowing to Mrs. Smith; and I, like a 
guilty conspirator, half hidden by the folds 
of the curtain. “Mr. S.!’’ cried Mrs. Smith 
again. ‘‘ Where did you come from? It’s an 
age since I saw you. A friend of yours, did 
you say this lady was? I beg her pardon, I 
am sure. Will you be seated ?’’ 

“Thank you,’’ said George, coldly, “‘ we 
have already staid here too long. My friend, 
Mrs. Daffodil, is looking for a cousin from the 
country, and we thought, from the waiter’s 
account, to find her here. We owe you an 
apology for the trouble we have occasioned 
you, and wish you good-morning.’’ And in 
spite of most urgent invitations to remain, 
we left Mrs. de Brown Smith’s. 

‘Who is she, George?’’ I asked, as soon as 
we were once more in the street. 

**Do you remember the man who used to 
supply mother with potatoes—Phil Brown ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘She is his danghter. 
when a young girl, to a wealthy aunt, and I 
met her at Saratoga two or three years ago. 
She called herself Miss Genevra de Brown, 
thongh her name is Jane Brown. She was 
the laughing-stock of the hotel, for her vulgar 
pretension, and I, just for sport, pretended not 
to recognize her as Jenny Brown, who, bare- 
footed and ragged, had often taken my orders 
for her father’s potatoes, and flirted with her. 
She had hopes of succeeding to her aunt’s 
fortune, so I am not surprised to find her 
married and living in a large house.”’ 

‘*Lors! she was dressed up tearing fine, 
wasn’t she?’’ said Mrs. Daffodil. ‘‘I might 
a knowed Lizzie wouldn’t keep us a-waitin’ 
sich along time. What black eyes she had! 
how they did snap, to be sure, when she said 
my accomplishments had run off with her 
things! Oh, wasn’t I mad! The idea of me 
a-stealing! and she was a-goin’ to have me 
searched. I declare to gracious! Well, Lizzie 
may thank me for comin’, when I do find her, 
tor I’ve had ’nough to put up with, I’m sure. 
Smith! Shall we stop again, George ?’’ 

**Oh, yes! ‘There’s no such word as fail.’ 
‘Try, try again.’ ‘Never say die.’ will 
never do to gib it up so.’ ‘Patience and per- 
severance conquer all things.’ If at first’’— 

‘*George, has Miss de Brown’s marriage un- 
settled your wits ?”’ I inquired. 

** Annie,’’ he said, solemnly, ‘‘ as Mr. Guppy 
says, ‘there are chords in the human heart.’ ’’ 


She was adopted, 


oom 
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‘*Cords!’’ said Mrs. Daffodil. ‘‘ Well, Ninny 
talks about heart-strings, but I never heerd her 
say nothing about cords. Come, George, do 
ring the bell!’’ 

‘‘Mrs, Smith in?’’ said George to the little 
boy who opened the door. 

‘No, sir; gone out.’’ 

‘How long has she been living in this 
house ?’’ 

** As long again as half.’’ 

**Don’t be impertinent, sir. 
for a lady who has only been in the city a 
short time.’’ 


Iam looking 





‘*Mrs. Smith ’s been here ever since she left 
the country.” | 

‘* Was her name Miss Brown ?”’ 

‘Well it wasn’t, old hoss. My ma’s name 
was Peters.’’ 

‘*Your ma! pity she don’t teach you better 
manners,’’ said Mrs. Daffodil. ‘ ’Taint Lizzie, 
George; she ain’t got nochildren. Oh, my! 
I’m tired.’ 

‘* Suppose we go home now, and try to find 
your cousin to-morrow,” said George. 

This proposition meeting with great approval, 
we went home, without finding Mrs. Smith. 





THE 


FAMILY DRAWING-MASTER.—NO. XIX. 


IN A SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS, 


P. This month I have made you a drawing 
of abook tocopy. In the small book, the lines 
incline to two vanishing points, but in the 
larger one to the point of sight. When you 
have copied these, you may then draw this 
book in four different positions. Ihave drawn 
one standing upright, another lying open; let 





the other one be half open, and another shut— 
in such a position that the lines may incline 
to vanishing points instead of the point of 
sight. You may next take these four books 
in their different positions, and place them to- 
gether in a group, and then draw the whole 


group. 











ZL. And, papa, will you be kind enough to 
make a larger drawing for us to-day? A book 
is, I think, so very easy to copy. 

P. Very well. You have learned to draw 








chairs and stools; to-day you may come with 
me to my back office, and we will draw some 
of the plain furniture there. This will bea 
very easy picture for you to draw; because, 
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you see, that in all the objects (except one) 
the side lines incline to the point of sight. 
Which is that one? 

W. This square box, or deed case, papa, in 
front (in the foreground, I should say). Ah, I 
think we shall all like to copy this! 


——————+-3 0c oe” 


Faruer 4fp Moruer.—Some writer embalms 
these two holy names in the following beauti- 
ful thoughts: ‘‘Sweeter praise can never be 


than that of a dying parent, as he blesses the | 


hand that led him from sorrow, and is even 









































now soothing the cold brow, damp with the 
spray of Jordan. And dear are the thoughts 
as your tears fall upon the sod that covers the 
gray-headed father, that you were very kind 
and loving to him; and you gave cheerfully 
of your abundance, and never caused him to 
feel that you were doing a charity. 

‘*Never can we repay those ministering 
angels we call father and mother. Angels, 
though earthly, have they ever been from the 
time that Adam and Eve gazed upon their 
first born, as he slept amid roses, while the 
tiny fingers, the waxen lids, and the cherub 
form were all mysterious to them.’’ 








A CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Ir was Christmas Eve, and the snow lay 
deep in the streets of Seeberg, a small mining 
town in Germany ; but the neighboring pea- 
sants came down from their mountain homes, 
and sought to forget the rigor of the season in 
innocent festivity. Family groups assemble 
together, the voice of song and of childish 
merriment resounds from many an humble 
home, and preparations are being made for a 
general illumination. 

Christmas Eve in Germany is welcomed as 
a season of rejoicing by the poorest peasant, 
as well as by the wealthiest noble of the land. 
But, amidst all these happy homes, there was 
one low)y dwelling at least where no feast had 
been prepared, where no sounds of merriment 
were heard. 

Veronica Madel had, for some time past, 
supported her blind father and a little brother 
by lace-making. Once they had known better 
days. The father had been a slater, an indus- 
trious man, but had lost his eyesight from the 
effects of a conflagration which he had bravely 
helped to extinguish. His wife did not long 
survive this calamity, but died, partly of 
grief, partly of over-exertion, committing her 
blind husband and her infant boy to the care 
of her daughter Veronica, herself still a child. 

Veronica’s mind, however, had been prema- 
turely ripened by the care and sorrow which 
had so early fallen to her lot; and she well 
fulfilled the charge committed to her by her 
dying parent. 

On this Christmas Eve of which we speak, 
the young girl had been seated before her 
working without intermission 
from early morning till night closed in; then, 
poor child, she was forced to pause in her 
labors, for she could not afford alight. She 
made, however, a good fire in the stove to 
warm her blind father; and, having placed 
him in his easy-chair close by its side, she 
yielded to her little brother’s entreaties that 
she would take him out to see the illumina- 
tions. 

The two children accordingly set forth to- 
gether. Already the whole town was astir. 
Miners in their characteristic costume marched 
along in groups, with bands of music preceding 
them; and ever and anon they paused before 
the door of some wealthy citizen, and carolled 
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forth their Christmas greeting. Then the 
door of the house so honored might be seen 
to open, and the master himself would gene- 
rally step forth and reward the leader of the 
serenade by presenting to him some small 
gratuity. Children, following the example of 
their elders, wandered also in little bands 
from door to door, singing their Christmas 
carols; and seldom were the young sinners 
dismissed without some trifling present, ac- 
companied by a kindly word. 

As Veronica passed on her way, holding her 
little brother by the hand, and gazing on these 
varied groups, a new thought suddenly sug- 
gested itself to her mind: ‘‘ Why should she 
not seek to win some trifling Christmas gifts 
for her poor blind father ?’’ 

Timidly, and with a beating heart, the poor 
child bent her steps towards a part of the 
town where she was but little known. The 
character she was about to play was very new 
to her; and her heart well nigh failed her 
when it came to the point; but love to her 
father nerved her to the task; and, drawing 
her hood closely around her, she stepped close 
under the window of a house of lowly aspect, 
and sang in clear, though subdued tones, the 
following verse :— 

“Cheer up, ye miners bold, 
Nor let your courage flag! 
For earth, her wealth untold, 
Yields to your patient toil ; 
Then joyous dig beneath the soil, 
And still be your gathering-cry, 
Cheer up, brave hearts, cheer up!” 


Veronica’s voice was tremulous with fear 
when she began these simple lines; but she 
gained courage as she proceeded; and she re- 
peated the burden of the song with spirit and 
She then paused, and anxiously 
Two or 


energy. 
awaited the result of her efforts. 
three minutes elapsed ; the time seemed long 
to poor Veronica; she felt humiliated and 
confused, and was about to withdraw; but 
at last the door turned on its hinges, and a 
woman came out and placed in Veronica’s 
trembling hands a small cake and a twopenny 
piece. 

The poor child could scarcely contain her- 
self for joy. ‘‘Oh, my dear little George!” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘see what a happy beginning 
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I have made! You shall have the sugar- 
plum; but the cake and the money are for 
father, that he too may be able to keep his 
Christmas feast.”’ 

The night was now far advanced ; and Ve- 
ronica thought she would make but one trial 
more before she turned her steps homeward. 
This time, she determined on trying her 
chance at the door of a rich man, an inspec- 
tor of some mines. Clear and firm her young 
voice now rose through the still midnight air ; 
and, when her song ceased, the window on 
the first floor of the house opened, and an arm 
was stretched out, holding a slender pair of 
tongs, by means of which a piece of money 
was deposited in Veronica’s open hand. But 
scarcely had she received this Christmas gift 
ere a cry of pain escaped her lips, a cry which 
was responded to by a laugh of insulting 
mockery from the heartless wretch who was 
still standing in the open window. The penny 
which he had handed to the poor child had 
been drawn red hot from the fire. Veronica 
hastily dropped the perfidious gift, and, with 
many a bitter tear, retraced her steps to her 
lonely home. 

When Veronica returned to her father’s 
side, and told him of the Christmas gifts she 
had brought, it cost the poor girl a severe 
struggle to conceal her sufferings and speak 
to the blind man in cheerful tones. He, un- 
conscious of the pain she was enduring, asked 
her to sing for him once more before she re- 
tired to rest ; and then he kissed his darling, 
and bestowed on her his Christmas blessing ; 
but Veronica’s hand pained her much, and 
she went to bed with a heavy heart. 


In the mountain districts of Germany, the 
schools are very large, one master not unfre- 
quently having charge of two hundred chil- 
dren. Under these circumstances, he can 
scarcely be expected to have any particular 
acquaintance with the disposition or tastes of 
each individual scholar, unless some casual 
occurrence chances to bring it to his notice. 

**Is not your hand healed yet?’’ one day 
inquired M. Rossel, the parish schoolmaster, 
addressing his pupil Veronica Madel. 

Veronica unfastened the bandage, which she 
daily tied on as well as she could with her 
left hand; and the worthy schoolmaster, see- 
ing the inflamed state of the wound, became 
very indignant when he learned how it had 
been produced. ‘‘Shameful,”’ he exclaimed, 
**thus to injure a child singing her Christmas 
carol! Will you let me hear your song, my 
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little maid? I love music well myself. You 
know I am the parish precentor, as well as 
the schoolmaster.’’ 

Veronica timidly obeyed. The schoolmaster 
was to her a formidable auditor; but the good 
man’s kindness soon set her at ease; and she 
sang with so much expression that M. Rossel 
was not only surprised, but deeply moved. 
*““Who taught you to sing thus, my child?” 
he inquired, when the young songstress 
paused. 

**No one,” she replied ; ‘‘ my father is blind ; 
he often finds the day very long, and I sing to 
him to amuse him. It is almost the greatest 
pleasure he has, and I am so glad of that, for 
we are poor, and he cannot afford himself 
many other pleasures.”’ 

‘*But the melody itself, and the method— 
where did you learn all that?’’ inquired the 
sehoolmaster. 

Veronica looked perplexed, but, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, replied: ‘‘ 1 have often heard 
our miners sing that air.’’ 

‘*My child,’’ said M. Rossel to the little girl, 
**T see how God often overrules the wickedness 
of man for His own wise purposes. The burr 
you received on your hand has caused you 
much suffering, and has prevented your work- 
ing at your lace to earn money for your father; 
but if it had not been for this accident, I should 
never have noticed your voice, which will, I 
hope, prove to you a mine of wealth, and en- 
able you to procure more comforts for him 
than if you had been working night and day 
at your pillow.” 

Veronica did not very well understand the 
good man’s meaning, but she felt gratified for 
his kindness, and anxious to do her best to 
please him. From that day forward, M. Rossel 
gave her regular instruction in the art of sing- 
ing, whilst, at the same time, he contrived to 
interest several benevolent people in the fate 
of this deserving family; so that the blind 
man’s wants were fully supplied, and his 
little daughter was thus enabled to pursue 
her studies with a cheerful heart. 

Twelve years passed away. It was a fine 
autumn evening, and the wealthier inhabi- 
tants of Seeberg might be seen in full toilet, 
flocking to the town-hall. An event, rare in 
this somewhat secluded region, has set the 
whole town astir. The first cantatrice of the 
capital, one who enjoys a European celebrity, is 
about to give a concert, in conjunction with her 
brother, for the benefit of the poor of Seeberg. 

At the entrance of the hall might be seen 
the old schoolmaster and precentor, M. Rossel, 
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who was filling the office of cashier on the 
occasion. His eyes beamed with delight as 
the money accumulated on his desk; and 
when he recognized an acquaintance amongst 
the numerous arrivals, it was with no small 
pride that the good man produced a golden 
snuff-box, and, offering his friend a pinch of 
true Virginian, at the same time whispered in 
his ear: ‘‘ This is a gift from a grateful pupil. 
See! it is engraved upon the lid; and when 
it was given to me, it was full of gold pieces. 
And look at this, too,’’ he added, drawing a 
handsome repeater from his fob; ‘‘ this, too, 
is the gift of my former pupil.’ 

** You are celebrating your triumph to-night, 
M. Rossel,’’ observed one of the new-comers. 

‘* Yes, it is a day of triumph for me, and 
for the town of Seeberg, too,’’ rejoined the 
schoolmaster, ‘‘for she was born amongst us 
here, and I was her first teacher.’’ 

At last, all the company had arrived, the 
hall was thronged to the very door, and, at 
the appointed hour, Veronica Madel appeared 
upon the platform, accompanied by her youth- 
ful brother, and with her blind father leaning 
onherarm. A burst of enthusiastic plaudits 
greeted the young cantatrice as she gracefully 
courtesied to the assemblage. A band of 
mountain musicians supported their parts ad- 
mirably, and exerted themselves to the utmost 
to do honor to their countrywoman. George 
Madel accompanied his sister on the violin, to 
the admiration of all present, and Veronica 
herself sang as she had seldom been heard to 
sing before; her voice reached every heart, 
and charmed every ear. 
~ All the pieces named in the programme had 
been performed, a moment’s pause ensued, 
and, after repeated acclamations, the assem- 
blage were about to disperse, when, suddenly, 
young Madel touched his violin. A familiar 
air arrested every ear, and Veronica, with a 
Voice as pure and clear as in her childish days, 
commenced the verse so well known to all the 
miners of Seeberg—the same she had sung on 
that eventful Christmas Eve. At this moment 
the whole of the assemblage present started 
to their feet as one man, the band of musicians 
laid down their instruments, and every voice 
joined in the chorus— 

**Cheer up, brave hearts, cheer up!"’ 


The celebrated cantatrice was, for the mo- 
ment, forgotten ; and Veronica Madel was only 
remembered as the young mountain peasant, 
the dutiful daughter, the loving sister, the 
obedient pupil. The good old schoolmaster, 
oblivious of his dignity, rushed to the plat- 








form, and, with tears in his eyes, folded to 
his heart the pupil who had so far surpassed 
his utmost expectations. Veronica, turning 
towards the assemblage, with a simple grace 
and humility of manner which touched every 
heart, owned that to this good old man, under 
God, she owed all her success. 

The worthy citizens of Seeberg had prepared 
a banquet in honor of the young cantatrice, 
but, during the interval which elapsed between 
the concert and the banquet, M. Rossel drew 
his former pupil aside, and speaking to her 
in the familiar tone of earlier days, he said: 
‘* Will you come with me, my good Veronica, 
for one half hour? This money you have in- 
trusted to my care is weighing down my 
pocket. I should like to distribute some of it 
this evening, and to deposit the remainder of 
the sum in safety at my own house.’’ 

Veronica, though somewhat wearied after 
the exertion and excitement of the day, could 
not bear to refuse her old master’s request, 
and, committing her father to George’s care, 
she set forth, under the escort of the kind- 
hearted schoolmaster. The darkening shades 
of evening prevented the young singer from 
distinguishing surrounding objects; and she 
allowed Rossel to guide her as he pleased, 
unconscious whither he was leading her. 

‘*T should like you,’’ observed the old man, 
**to see some, at least, of those on whom your 
bounty is to be bestowed. On the ground-floor 
of the house we have now reached, we shall 
find a family in deep distress.’’ 

Entering a dark passage, the precentor, fol- 
lowed by Veronica, lifted a latch, and passed 
into aspacious, but gloomy, apartment, lighted 
by a single candle, and offering a striking con- 
trast to the brilliant concert-hall they had just 
quitted. A pale, careworn woman, miserably 
clad, was pacing the room, vainly striving to 
lull her infant to rest. Two other children, 
about three and four years of age, lay sleeping 
on a tattered mattress, in one corner of the 
room; whilst on a pallet, near the stove, lay 
a sick man, supported by straw pillows. The 
two strangers were received by this unhappy 
wife and mother with that cold indifference 
which is so frequently the companion of de- 
spair. 

‘Is your husband asleep?’’ inquired M. 
Rossel. 

‘* Asleep! oh no!’’ replied the woman. ‘‘I 
know not what will become of us!’’ 

The schoolmaster then approached the sick 
man’s bed, and, addressing him kindly, said: 
‘* How are you to-day, Kunkel ?”’ 
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** Just as Iam always,’’ replied the sufferer, 
‘and so long as I feel that piece of money burn- 
ing in my throat, I shall never get better.’’ 

‘*Cannot you dismiss that delusion ?’’ inter- 
rupted Rossel. ‘‘The doctor and I have told 
you a hundred times that that burning sensa- 
tion in your throat is a natural result of your 
disease ; and what is the use of indulging a 
fancy which only aggravates your malady ?”’ 

‘*T ought to know what I feel, better than 
either you or the doctor can tell it to me,’’ 
rejoined the sick man, somewhat impatiently ; 
‘and I know that I feel one hard, burning 
spot in my throat, just as if I had tried to 
swallow a piece of red-hot copper. No water 
can cool that spot; it is always the same, 
always burning.”’ 

Veronica’s thoughts recurred to the suffer- 
ing she had experienced when her hand was 
burned, and her pity for the poor man re- 
doubled. 

‘* Well, Kunkel,’’ replied the schoclmaster, 
‘‘T can only repeat what I said before—this is 
all a figment of your own imagination. How 
in the world could a piece of burning money 
find its way into the centre of your throat ?’’ 

“‘Oh, I know it! I know it well!” exclaimed 
the sick man. ‘‘It was last Christmas Eve 
that I felt for the first time that burning 
spot.’’ 

‘You felt it on that evening because the 
ulceration of your throat had just become 
more acute and widely spread.’’ 

**Oh, no! no! there was another reason 
than that !’’ groaned the unhappy man. ‘It 
was on a Christmas Eve, twelve years ago— 
stop! do you hear that cry under the window? 
It was just such acry as that the poor child 
gave when I rewarded her Christmas carol by 
dropping a piece of burning money into her 
hand. Oh, I deserve all my sufferings richly, 
I too weli know !’’ 

As Veronica heard these words, a cry of 
dismay burst from her lips. It seemed as if 
the retributive justice of God had fallen upon 
this unhappy man before her very eyes. It 
was to her a solemn and overpowering emo- 
tion ; and the young singer covered her face 
with her hands, and burst into tears. 

The old schoolmaster, deeply moved, turned 
towards Veronica. 

‘* Kunkel,’’ said the schoolmaster, in a tone 
of deep solemnity, ‘“‘here is the very hand 
which, twelve years ago, you were so cruel as 
to burn. This hand is now held out to you 


in token of forgiveness; and see! no trace 





remains of the wound you then inflicted; and 
no unkind thought harbors in the bosom of 
her who has now come to minister to your 
wants.”’ 

Kunkel raised his head, and looked at 
Veronica. ‘‘No! no!’’ he replied, sighing 
heavily; ‘it is impossible ; that fine lady can- 
not be the same as the poor child whom I so 
cruelly injured twelve years ago. You are 
making a mock of me, M. Rossel.’’ 

‘* Believe me, Kunkel, what I have told you 
is true. Through God’s goodness, that burn- 
ing penny has turned to a mine of gold in the 
hand of Veronica Madel; and here,’’ added 
he, laying a pile of crowns upon the table— 
‘*here is a share of her gains, which she has 
brought to you.”’ 

Kunkel, with an air of bewilderment, gazed 
alternately atWeronica, at his wife, who stood 
weeping by his side, and at the money which 
lay upon the table. ‘‘I wish I could believe 
what you tell me,’’ he exclaimed; ‘ but it 
seems to me impossible. Do you remember, 
lady, the song that was sung beneath my 
window that Christmas Eve? That song, 
and the cry of anguish which followed it, still 
ring in my ears. If you can repeat it to me 
now, I shall believe that what M. Rossel tells 
me is indeed the truth.’’ 

Veronica, with a voice tremulous from emo- 
tion, sang the well-known miner’s song; and, 
as she sang, the little infant’s cry was hushed, 
the broken-hearted mother listened in admir- 
ing silence, and the sick man, folding his 
hands across his breast, and raising his eyes 
to heaven, exclaimed: ‘‘God be merciful to 
me a sinner!”’ 

Veronica seated herself by his side, spoke 
to him of pardon and of peace, until, at length, 
a ray of hope beamed from the sufferer’s eye. 
He stretched his wearied limbs, as though 
seeking that repose which had long been de- 
nied to him; and then, with a gentle sigh, he 
fell asleep. 

The schoolmaster, familiar, by long experi- 
ence, with scenes of suffering and of death, 
quickly perceived that the vital spark had 
fled. He laid his hand upon the marble brow 
of the departed ; and, repeating the burden of 
the miner’s song, he said, turning towards 
the weeping widow— 

***Cheer up, brave hearts, cheer up !’ 

“T trust, my poor friend, that your hus- 
band is at rest after his long struggle; and 
you and your children shall not be forsakeu. 
Put your trust in the God of the fatherless 
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and the widow; and to-morrow I will come 

again, and see what can be done for you.”’ 
Veronica Madel and her old instructor now 

quitted the house of sorrow; and it was with 


very full hearts that they repaired to the 
hospitable banquet which had been prepared 
for them by their fellow-citizens. 





THE LITTLE STORE. 


- BY 8S. A. WENTZ. 


‘‘TuerE is a new misfortune, mother !’’ said 
a young girl, as she dropped her apron from 
her eyes, and looked across the street. She 
had been crying heartily; and, as is usual 
with impulsive natures, she now laughed, as 
she brushed away her tears, and watched the 
carpenters at work upon a dwelling-house 
opposite. They were enlarging the windows 
of the lower story, to make them answer for 
the display of goods. ‘‘ Don’t you see, mother, 
that this street, which we thought so quiet and 
respectable, is going to have a two-penny store 
in it?’’ , 

“If anything makes a neighborhood look 
mean, it is one of these insignificant thread- 
and-needle stores!’’ responded Mrs. Ayres, 
going to the window, and looking out with 
intense dissatisfaction. ‘‘Oh, Lotty, we shall 
never see the end of trouble! There are some 
afflictions which time will soften; but the loss 
of all one’s property ‘biteth like a serpent, 
and stingeth like an adder.’ ”’ 

‘* Yes! yes!’’ sighed Lotty, burying her face 
in her handkerchief, and rocking to and fro. 
The next moment, she tossed the fine muslin 
garment which she had been sewing on to the 
other corner of the room, and rocked herself 
again, uttering such laments as had not broken 
from her lips since their fall from an easy com- 
petence to poverty. 

‘*My dear child, if you give up, I shall be 
in despair !’’ said her mother, eyeing her with 
pale-growing cheeks. 

‘*What is the use of contending with our 
trials? I don’t want to work from morning 
until night, and even to midnight, on this 
fine sewing.’’ 

The daughter looked at her mother, as she 
rubbed her eyes very hard, and then bowed 
her head on the window-sill. 

*“*T don’t mind that little store very much, 
daughter.”’ 

** Pie! I had forgotten about it.’’ 

‘*But you have been a heroine, Charlotte, 
until to-day. I thought I could lean on you.” 





‘*Haven’t you heard, mother, how men have 
borne public trials for crime with amazing forti- 
tude, and, when cast into prison, how they have 
given way like babies to their weakness? I 
have no superhumar strength; I am almost 
defenceless before many temptations.’’ 

** But, dear me! how shall we live, if you 
don’t work ?”’ 

‘*How do other people live witheut work- 
ing? I believe I’ll try to console my feelings 
by reading.”’ 

Charlotte arose, took a book, and cast her- 
self upon a great mahogany bedstead, which 
was arelic of other days. Her mother looked 
at her in surprise, reproach, and pity; then, 
with a troubled, half-repressed sigh, she picked 
up the work which Charlotte had thrown upon 
the floor, and, seating herself, took her first 
stitch towards their mutual maintenance. The 
reader upon the bed cast a glance at her from 
over her book, and then wiped away a real 
tear. She was tryinganexperiment. A month 
before, news had reached the widow and her 
child that the bank where their funds were 
deposited had failed. The mother had com- 
pletely wilted under the stroke; but Char- 
lotte, seeing that necessity was upon her, 
and abounding in hope, youth, and romance, 
had risen equal to the emergency. If the 
truth must be told, there was a strange ex- 
ultation in feeling her best powers called into 
requisition. She took the whole charge of 
everything, attended to having the furniture 
sold, except the little which they would re- 
quire to furnish one room, and hunted lodg- 
ings. She accompanied her mother to the 
house of an acquaintance, that she might 
remain there while their room was fitted up 
with elegance. She disposed pretty trifles in 
the most seductive places. To be sure, it was 
but one apartment; yet, as the fair girl con- 
templated it, her cheeks glowed with pleasure 
at the expected kind words which were to 
greet it. When the new home was in order, 
she procured sewing to do. She drew out a 
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tiny stand, set her embroidered work-basket 
upon it, with a bouquet and book to embellish 
it; then, with a long look around, she took 
her leave, to bring her mother there. 

Mrs. Ayres, upon her entrance, had no 
thought to bestow upon Charlotte’s cheerful 
labors. She burst into tears, and cast herself 
into a rocking-chair, moaning, ‘Oh that I 
should ever have come to this !”’ 

Charlotte was silent, for a great blow had 
struck her. She had made generous allow- 
ance for the first shock of grief; and, judging 
her mother’s nature by her own, she had ex- 
pected that her sudden transition from an 
idle girl to a faithful meeter of misfortune 
would almost counterbalance the trial that 
had overtaken them. She took off her bonnet, 
and sat down to her work-stand, with trem- 
bling lips, and eyes that often flashed disdain, 
as they turned to the relaxed figure in the 
rocking-chair. 

Mrs. Ayres idolized fashion and the world. 
She was a laughing butterfly in prosperity ; 
but she leaned on any one that was near, in 
adversity, without the least effort to support 
herself. Charlotte inherited from her father 
excellent sense, vigor of mind, and a natural 
disdain for the apparent, rather than the real. 
She had fretted sometimes, under the conven- 
tional tortures to which their mode of life had 
subjected her. She liked out-of-the-way ex- 
periences, and this was one reason why it 
seemed as if a fresh breath blew through her 
spirit, at the very event that prostrated her 
mother. From early childhood, she had been 
under the care of one governess. This lady 
was a Christian, as well as richly endowed by 
nature. She devoted herself wholly to her 
pupil’s education, controlled her reading, and 
taught her the superior splendor of inward 
virtue, until the child longed to do some 
great, good deed. When she was nineteen, 
the governess left; and at twenty, Charlotte 
Ayres was the tenant of a humble lodging, 
rather than the heiress whom many young 
men had courted as a wife. 

A week had passed in their new abode, 
during which Charlotte had sewed with enthu- 
siasm, sometimes cheering, sometimes half 
chiding her mother, who was perfectly idle 
all this time. Upon the day that our story 
opens, a weary, discouraged feeling had stolen 
over the young girl’s heart. She was very 
tired, and the friends whom she had trusted 
as loving her for herself had not sought her 
with the frank warmth of old. A few worthy 


spirits clung to her; but one, who was dearer 
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than all, had dropped her; and yet she had 
listened to many a honeyed word from him. 
She said that she rejoiced at her escape from 
one so mercenary, but a thrilling anguish 
soughed through her soul to feel that she 
had not been loved as she had supposed. In 
her weary state, it grated on her nerves that 
her mother leaned on her so heavily and com- 
plained so much. She had not asked her to 
sew, but she thought that it was her duty to 
do so, and that it would be better for her; so 
she had indulged in her first hearty crying 
spell before her, and it had relieved her very 
much; it had also aroused Mrs. Ayres to an 
effort to console her. This led to a new train 
of thought. She saw that, by permitting her 
mother to suppose that she was all-sufficient 
for every burden, she had encouraged her 
weakness; hence, she resolved to take a weak 
part herself. Her sighing, lamenting in words, 
and throwing away her work for bed and book, 
were all affectation. She meant to live by 
working, if no better way could be discovered. 
When her mother picked up her sewing, she 
saw that her experiment had succeeded. She 
longed to spring to her side and work with 
her, and say some cheery words to banish the 
anxious look on her face; yet she restrained 
herself, believing that a healthy life was 
awakening in her benumbed heart. 

After half an hour, Charlotte raised herself 
to a sitting position on the bed, and, leaning 
on the footboard, watched a man, apparently 
a foreigner, on the opposite side of the street. 
He was carrying various packages into the 
new store. His cordial, polite manners to- 
wards the carpenters rather interested her. 
He looked superior to his circumstances ; and 
yet he adapted himself to them with a hearti- 
ness that went to her spirit with something 
like encouragement for herself. She could 
see him place small articles on the shelves 
inside. After this was done, he put on his 
hat, and sallied forth into the street. 

‘*Perhaps he’s a Pole or a Frenchman,”’ 
soliloquized the young girl. ‘‘ What an old- 
fashioned-looking genius he is! Ah me! I 
wonder if I couldn’t embellish my life by mix- 
ing, painting, or translating among my other 
duties! Why can’t I feel as courageous as I 
did in the heat of the battle? Mother!’ she 
exclaimed aloud, ‘‘I am going to take a walk, 
and try to amuse myself, if you have no ob- 
jection.”’ 

**Go, if you want to, Charlotte,’’ Mrs. Ayres 
gravely replied ; ‘‘ but, my child, we’ve got to 
sew pretty steadily to make a living.”’ 
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*‘Odear! have we? Perhaps I'll feel more 
like it some time than I do now.’’ 

Charlotte dressed for the street, and left her 
mother with a very gentle-voiced ‘‘ Good-by ;’’ 
but she stood in the hall a moment with her 
hand pressed on her heart, breathing forth: 
** What cruel acting to appear to poor mother 
as if I have given up all the care! It is best, 
perhaps. All my hopeful words have fallen 
to the ground. She must think and act to 
regain a healthful vitality.’’ So she passed 
into the street; and, driven on by eager, un- 
comfortable feelings, she sought entrance into 
every book-store she passed, hoping to dis- 
pose of a few small paintings she had with 
her, and to engage more work of a similar 
kind; but no one had need of her aid in the 
great world; no one wanted her to translate 
from French, Spanish, or Italian. She meta 
few acquaintances ; but she read in their faces 
that the loss of her money involved the loss 
of their interest. Unconsciously her stately 
head grew firmer in its carriage. She said to 
herself bitterly: ‘‘I shall find great gain in 
our misfortune. If friends drop away like 
leaves from autumn trees, two or three will 
be left; so I shall be wiser than others in 
knowing those that belong to me. I shall 
henceforth seek the kernel, not the shell.’’ 

As she thus murmured, she met, almost 
face to face, the young gentleman who had 
enlisted her interest by his apparently agree- 
able qualities and attachment to herself. She 
looked directly at him, unconscious that her 
eyes expressed timid hope, fear, and pride. 
She hoped that illness or absence from the 
city had kept him from her; but it was not 
so. He lifted his hat with an embarrassed but 
graceful salutation, hesitated whether to walk 
with her, as had been his custom, then, bowing 
again with a heightened color, he passed on. 
Her color rose also, and overswept her whole 
face; but she was not humiliated; only a 
wild darkness rushed down upon her spirit, 
and then a mighty strength uprose. She 
uttered inwardly: ‘‘So I stand alone in the 
universe; and the many loving arms that 
were held out for my support are taken away 
Only Thou, Almighty Father, 
Forgive me that I 


in my need. 
art strong enough for me! 
even momentarily disdained dear mother for 
bending to the stroke! She understood its 
import better than I.’’ 

Charlotte, with all her noble qualities, had 
faults; and these had often appeared on the 
surface. Her sarcastic wit had wounded many 
a time, and had lost her friends; thus it was 
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not strange that this was made apparent when 
she could no longer bestow social benefits. It 
passed through her mind that her change of 
fortune might in some way recreate her na- 
ture. She felt that it offered some grand good 
in place of the beautiful tinsel that had 
adorned herself and her friends. This con- 
viction gave her courage, while it did not 
pluck out the arrows of pain that flew towards 
her, often lodging for a while in her very heart. 
She felt indignant at human nature; but a 
deep pity for the deluded multitude that 
turned to ‘‘ broken cisterns’’ prevailed against 
her anger. She sighed: ‘‘ Oh, if I might be 
true, true always, and thus draw out life from 
the purest sources in others! Oh, if I might 
lean on God alone, and, like him, look on the 
world only to pity, cheer, and help!’’ 

She had, by this time, turned into the 
street that led to her home. She saw the 
foreigner approaching with a looking-glass ; 
and the next instant she perceived that a 
horse was running away with a light carriage, 
and dashing right and left. She sprang to- 
wards a stoop in terror; but, before reaching 
it, she struck against the foreigner’s looking- 
glass, and it shivered to atoms as it reached 
the pavement. Hardly noticing it, she watched 
the frightened horse, until she saw him in the 
hands of half a dozen men; then, all in a 
tremble at her miraculous escape (for women 
always expect to be killed when they see a 
runaway horse near them), she looked at the 
old-fashioned genius. He stood looking down 
the street with interest. He was a tall man 
of thirty ; and Charlotte thought he was very 
ugly in feature, although he had a peculiar 
expression that attracted her. ‘‘A superb 
horse, ma’m’selle,’’ he said, slightly bowing. 

**T’m so sorry about that!’’ she returned, 
pointing to the ground. ‘‘I’ll pay you, sir.’’ 

“Tut! you meant well, ma’m’selle. This 
is a very, very small trouble. I can bear 
small troubles like a man,’’ he smiled, and 
waved his hand with an air that made her 
ashamed to offer to pay him again. The smile 
transfigured his whole countenance. It made 
him handsome. She sank down on a step, 
for, foolish as it may seem, she was pale and 
faint from the shock which the runaway had 
given her. 

**T’ll help you pick up the broken glass in 
a minute, sir,’’ she said, smiling. 

‘“*T shall bring you a glass of water, 
ma’m’selle,’’ he rejoined, turning away quick- 
ly, and the next moment returning from 
his little store with water. She took it with 
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thanks, and then would have helped him in 
removing the traces of her work, but he for- 
bade it imperiously. 

“Then will you pardon me, and accept 
these as a token of—”’ 

She did not finish the sentence, but offered 
her paintings hesitatingly to him. He looked 
immensely scornful as she held them out; but, 
catching a glimpse at the inside of the roll, he 
took it, saying, quickly: ‘ Arretez, s’il vous 
plait, ma’m’selle.’’ She waited until he had 
rapidly looked at them all. Selecting the 
poorest, he returned the rest, saying: ‘‘I 
shall keep this, if you think it best, young 
lady.”’ 

She had desired to reply to him in French ; 
but, as he spoke, she had accidentally looked 
up at her mother’s window on the opposite 
side of the street. Perceiving the great ges- 
ticulating of her parent, she became suddenly 
aware that she was striking up a very informal 
acquaintance. With a smiling adieu, she left 
him, and crossed the street to her own door. 
After she entered the house, she turned aside 
a very little corner of the paper that covered 
the sidelight, and beheld the foreigner looking 
towards the house with as much interest in 
his attitude as when he had watched the fly- 
ing steed. Satisfied with this, she proceeded 
up stairs, and presented herself before her 
mother, who exclaimed: ‘‘ Charlotte, you are 
the strangest girl I ever laid eyes on. What 
did you mean by talking so long with that 
low man, and sitting on that porch? and what 
did you give him ?’’ 

‘*Why, I broke his looking-glass, mother; 
and I discovered that he is a gentleman. He 
speaks very pure English. Did you see the 
runaway ?’’ 

“Yes. It’s a great idea to suppose that 
that twopenny merchant is a gentleman. I 
suppose he ’ll be calling on you some day.”’ 

*<T hope he will, if you will let him, mother. 
There is something about him that I like. 
He may never have been rich, or of ‘a high 
family,’ as we say; but nature has done 
something for him. Ee looked and spoke 
with the peculiarity of a man of talent.’’ 

“If he had any talent, he wouldn’t sell 
thread and tape.’’ 

‘Educated foreigners are often reduced to 
great straits to get a living.”’ 

A few weeks passed away, and the little 
master served to amuse the 
After having 
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store and 
new seamstress a good deal. 


once taken hold of the sewing, Mrs. Ayres 
kept at it faithfully, and wondered what she 





had been thinking about not to have helped 
her daughter from the first. 

One day, as they sat at work, Mrs. Ayres 
suddenly exclaimed: ‘‘ Look, Charlotte, there 
are two distinguished-looking foreigners going 
into Mr. Bargagni’s store! Now he comes to 
meet them. They slap him familiarly on the 
shoulder. I wonder who he is.” 

‘‘A well-bred man, I suppose,” returned 
Charlotte. 

The three men stood in the front door, talk- 
ing rapidly. One of the strangers drew from 
his pocket a newspaper, and handed it, with 
a shake of his head, to the merchant. The 
latter read a passage, slowly passed his hand 
over his eyes, and then the conversation was 
resumed. After this circumstance, Mrs. Ayres 
seemed to have a benevolent feeling towards 
Mr. Bargagni. 

The New Year began soon after this. It had 
always been a festive day to Charlotte; but 
few were the friends who now dropped into 
their little home. Mr. Bargagni presented 
himself, and was kindly welcomed. ‘‘ Have I 
not the right to come to-day to see you? Is 
it not the custom ?’’ he asked, half doubtfully. 

‘*Oui, monsieur,’’ replied Charlotte, laugh- 
ing at his evident idea that everybody might 
call on everybody promiscuously. 

‘*Why do you laugh? I may call where I 
like to-day, eh, ma’m’selle ?’’ 

She explained the limits of the custom of 
New-Year’s calling, but so good-naturedly that 
he laughed heartily at the latitude which he 
had given it. After conversing a while in 
French, he spoke in Italian. 
stood him, but could not reply in the same 
tongue with the least readiness. He talked 
of something else, until her embarrassment 
at her bungling utterance had worn off; then 
he returned to the soft southern language, 
and they made themselves understood in it. 
“It is my native tongue,’’ he said, with a 
smile of deep feeling. 

Charlotte’s enthusiasm was instantly arous- 
ed, and she asked: ‘‘ How could you leave a 
country so beautiful, sir ?’’ 


Charlotte under- 


He shrugged his shoulders, replying, as he 
pointed towards his store: ‘‘That is better 
than my Austrian prison, ma’m’selle. I am 
an exile !’’ 

Charlotte turned instantly to her mother 
with this intelligence; and the conversation 
was thenceforward carried on in English. 

‘‘ How long were you in prison, sir?’’ asked 
Mrs. Ayres. 

‘Five years, madam.”’ 
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“And what did you do there? Was it a 
dungeon ?’’ demanded the young lady, with a 
beautiful rose glow on her cheek, and a world 
of kindly light in her eyes. 

‘It was no dungeon. It was a room larger 
than this. I had books, and pens, and paper ; 
but sometimes I was frantic, and threw myself 
against the heavy door to break it. My mother 
died, and I was there!’’ A silence fell over 
the three at these words; but the foreigner 
broke it with a smile, saying: ‘‘In prison, I 
read Plato; then I read a Bible that was 
smuggled in by my jailer. I learned to love 
God. Ithink I have some blessings, although 
father, mother, brother, property are all gone. 
My country will be free some day. I sighed, 
the other day, when two of my brother-exiles 
brought me a paper telling me of a useless 
effort of my countrymen to rise for freedom.”’ 

** What else did you do in prison ?’’ asked 
Charlotte. 

**] knitted stockings,’’ he answered, with a 
contemptuo#®# smile, ‘‘when my books were 
sometimes taken away. When I had them, I 
studied English in the hope that I should be 
banished here. I drew in Indiaink. I have 
brought you a picture, ma’m’selle.”” He took 
from his pocket an exquisitely executed paint- 
ing; and, while Charlotte looked at it with 
delight, he said: “I did that in my Austrian 
prison. My heart languished over every stroke 
of my little brush; but, without that little 
brush, I should have died. It was lonely 
there; it is lonely here, sometimes; but I 
ean do nothing; I must obey God, and be 
still. You are happy, ma’am’selle; you have 
a mother; you do not know what it is to have 
your heart swell against your destiny, as if it 
would burst. But ah, I grow quiet again !’’ 

** Have you no sisters, Mr. Bargagni ?’’ she 
asked, with moistened eyes. 

He shook his head. 

**You probably left no wife in Italy—no 
children f’’ said Mrs. Ayres. 

He shook his head again. 

‘We are terribly curious, you perceive,’’ 
said Charlotte, with a blush and smile, as she 
took up a book to divert the conversation. 

**You are not curious; you are interested 
in my troubles,’’ he said, with the smile that 
lent such an expression of manly power to his 
countenance. ‘‘ But I tax you. I must say 
adieu.”’ 

He rose, and neither mother nor daughter 
remembered that his features were ugly, nor 
that his clothes had been fashioned in his dis- 
tant land. 





** Come again, sir,’’ said Mrs. Ayres, as she 
offered her hand. 

**May I Gome ?”’ he asked, gratefully, look- 
ing towards Charlotte for an affirmation. 

‘*We shall always be happy to see you, 
sir,’? she answered. He left; and Charlotte 
believed that the fascination that attracted 
her thoughts to him arose from her isolated 
position. She believed that, with so few to 
interest her, she should have thought a great 
deal about any stranger; so she sewed away 
from week to week; and her heart thrilled 
strangely every evening that Mr. Bargagni 
dropped in. 

One day, her mother sent her to his store 
for some needles. Hesat behind the counter, 
looking at a picture, as she entered; and he 
did not seem to hear her light footfall. It was 
a lady’s face that he looked upon. A pang of 
jealousy that startled her went to Charlotte’s 
heart; but, with a smile of self-scorn, she 
rallied, and tapped on the counter with one 
of her pennies. ‘‘Some needles, if you 
please,’’ she said, taking up a ribbon, and 
making it up into little bows. 

**T will not allow that,’’ said Mr. Bargagni, 
with a smile, as he removed the ribbon from 
her hand. The miniature that he held 
dropped on the counter, with the face upward. 
** Ah!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You may look at her, 
ma’m’selle, as you have already seen her. 
Is she not beautiful?’ 

** Very beautiful !’’ 

**You do not ask who she is. 
lady is not my mother.”’ 

**Who is she? This is a handsome setting. 
These are pearls, I suppose?’? Charlotte 
passed her delicate finger over the setting. 

‘* She is an Italian lady that I love.’’ 

He spoke in a low voice, and his dark eyes 
rested on her intently. A traitorous scarlet 
overspread the young girl’s cheek. ‘‘ Please 
give me my needles, Mr. Bargagni,’’ she said. 

He took down a box that held gloves, then 
replaced it for one that contained hose, and 
finally succeeded in getting needles. As Char- 
lotte looked hastily for the sizes she wanted, 
Mr. Bargagni said: ‘I shall leave your neigh- 
borhood in a few days. I shall not keep store 
any more; I have better luck, now.”’ 

‘*What is it?’’ she inquired, unconscious 
that she turned pale with the apprehension 
that he was going to marry the Italian lady. 

**T have an offer from an editor to travel, 
and write letters for his paper. He offers me 
good wages. I shall leave your city very soon. 
Shall you be sorry, Miss Charlotte ?”’ 


That lovely 
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**Yes,’? she stammered, as if she saw the 
light of her life going from her. With an 
effort, she added: ‘‘Mother and I have not 
many friends.”’ 

She turned; but he impetuously exclaimed: 
‘Stay, Charlotte! I must speak. You are 
sorry that I shall leave you?’’ 

** Yes,’’ she repeated, covering her face with 
one hand, as he led her back in the little store. 

** Shall I tell you that you have arisen like 
a sun upon the life of the desolate exile ?’’ he 
rapidly uttered. ‘‘In my poverty, you have 
been my riches; in my loneliness, you have 
peopled all the chambers of my soul. And 
have you not known that I loved you? have 
you not guessed it, Charlotte ?’’ 

She was silent, for she did not like to acknow- 
ledge that she had guessed it. Hot tears were 
raining over her cheeks. ‘‘I am an exile from 
prosperity, too,’’ she said, laying her hand in 
his, ‘‘and that is why I valued your friend- 
ship.”’ 

‘Friendship ? I love you, Charlotte!” 

‘And the Italian lady, too?’’ she asked, 
with tears and an attempt at a smile. 

**Ah! I am diabolical,’’ he said, brushing 
the mist from his eyes, and, bending over her 
hand, he kissed it. ‘‘I saw you coming across 
the street, and I said to myself, ‘I will see if 
she loves me as I love her;’ so I drew my 
aunt’s miniature from my pocket, and looked 
at it.’’ 

‘* Hypocrite !’’ broke, with a brilliant smile, 
from the young girl’s lips. ‘‘And have you 
never loved any one before ?’”’ she rather anx- 
iously asked, for the miniature bore her 
thoughts to Italy. She covered her face with 
both hands, as she propounded this imperti- 
nent question. 

‘*T was betrothed to a young girl when I 
was thrown into prison. I lavished upon her 
such love as impoverished me for years. But, 
Charlotte, when I came from my confinement, 
I learned that she had married another, six 
months after I was incarcerated.’’ 

‘And if you loved her so faithfully while 
you thought her true, I may trust you, Mr. 
Bargagni,’’ she said. ‘‘Now, I must leave 
you.”’ 


Mrs. Ayres was a little horrified when Mr. 
Bargagni proposed for her daughter’s hand in 
form, but she gave a not ungracious assent. 
One thing she said she hoped, and that was, 
that now that Mr. Bargagni was not quite so 
poor as he had been, he would get a fashion- 
able suit. This he did, as Charlotte laughingly 





informed him of her mother’s ardent hopes. 
When that lady subsequently learned that he 
was acount, whose liberal views had banished 
him from Italy, she was quite a happy woman 
as his mother-in-law. This she did not become 
immediately, for the literary engagement of Mr. 
Bargagni required him to travel four months 
through the Southern and Western States. 
The condition of his finances forbade his taking 
a bride with him. 

Charlotte, with misty eyes and very tremu- 
lous smiles, bade him farewell, one glorious 
morning; but, as he left her, the morning sun- 
shine vanished from her heart also, and tears 
rained in heavy showers upon her folded arms, 
as she laid her face upon them. But she was 
a brave girl; life had never been so full of glory 
andromance before ; so she turned to the bright- 
ness of it, and strove to bear its tediousness. 

When the four months of absence had nearly 
expired, the day for her semi-weekly letter 
passed by, and another day, and another. Her 
ear was painfully attentive during all this time; 
at last, it caught a sound that dispelled every 
fear. ‘‘ Who is that tearing up stairs so?’’ in- 
quired Mrs. Ayres, nervously, as she looked 
up. Charlotte’s face answered her; and, with 
a satisfied ‘‘Oh, it must be the Count!’’ the 
prudent mother left the room, and was clasped 
devotedly to the lover’s breast, who never 
dreamed that any female could issue from that 
enchanted apartment but his Charlotte. Ina 
moment, he met his betrothed, standing in the 
centre of the room, looking like an expectant 
angel, in her beautiful joy. After the pre- 
liminaries of the meeting were over, Mr. Bar- 
gagni asked: ‘‘Have you seen my friends 
lately, Charlotte? have you heard the happy 
tidings ?”’ 

‘*No!’’ she replied, looking up with an ex- 
pression that assured her lover she could be 
surprised by no happiness, since she was in 
possession of the greatest. 

**T shall go back to Italy. I shall take you 
there, my beautiful! The exiles have received 
permission to return. Let me read you my 
cousin’s letter !’’ 

His eager fingers drew forth many letters 
from his pockets, but Charlotte only recog- 
nized, with a quick glance, her own hand- 
writing ; he was, therefore, obliged to tell her 
the story. His cousin, who was a man of in- 
fluence, although of opposite views, had kept 
a careful eye upon the property of Count Bar- 
gagni, and was enabled to restore to him two- 
thirds of it when the severity of the govern- 
ment relaxed towards political offenders, as 
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it had now done. Charlotte was delighted at 
this intelligence, but she was too happy to 
appreciate, truly, this change of fortune, at 
first. A few months after, when, with her 
mother, she greeted her husband’s ancestral 
home, and saw flock to him the best and 
noblest of his countrymen, she felt that his 
surroundings were far more appropriate than 
when his “little store’’ claimed his time. 





THE CHILD ALONE WITH NATURE, 
BY JESSIE ATHERTON. 


Besrpe a pretty rippling brook, 

A little girl her ringlets shook 

In merry glee from off her brow— 

And bright her eyes were sparkling now. 
‘Ah, what a lovely, charming place!”’ 
So said this merry nymph of grace. 

Her little hat, with ribbon bound, 
Beside her thrown upon the ground, 


As wildly eye and heart and ear 
Received the thrilling beauty here, 

The grass, the flowers, and waving trees, 
The sky, and softly murmuring breeze, 
The choir of birds which wildly sung 
Until the air with music rung ; 

Her skipping feet in childish glee 

Too quickly grazed the sward to see. 


But soon she stayed her dancing feet, 
To raise the flowers of fragrance sweet 
And every hue, now well nigh dead, 
She ‘d crushed with e’en her airy tread. 
Not long in grief she wept their death, 
But, with the fleetness of a breath, 

She flew from them to gather more, 
And each in raptures to adore. 


And next she sought the water's side, 
Where little silver fishes hide. 

The fishes said: ‘* No hiding here, 

The water is so very clear.”’ 

She stands with bright and thoughtful eye, 
While swiftly glide the waters by 

Her steadfast gaze fixed on the stream 
Where bright the waves in fitfal gleam— 


Like diamonds in the sun arrayed— 
Are ever kissed with light and shade. 
She stooped and gathered in her hand 
Some tiny pebbles from the sand ; 

She threw them in the laughing brook, 
Then laughed herself until she shook, 
To see the waves dash high, then wide 
They circling reached, from side to side 


She here stood still one instant now ; 

A thoughtful shade passed o’er her brow. 
Beside the brook, on grassy seat, 

She bared her tiny dimpled feet, 

And faster then the ripples went 

Than from the stones which she had sent. 


She dried her feet with bustling haste, 
Her shoes and stockings soon replaced, 








Her flower-wreathed hat she quickly tied— 
The lengthening shadows she espied— 

And ere the sun was out of sight, 

She to the scene had said “‘ Good-night !” 


LITTLE EDDIE. 
BY LILLIAN, 


EARTH won a smile from Heaven, 
The brightness of a little angel life, 

To a young mother given 
As sunshine on her daily round of strife! 


No morning ever wore 
A lovelier glow along its blushing skies, 
Than that sweet smile which bore 
To heaven the incense of love’s sacrifice! 


The gleam of jasper walls, 
The dewy crimson flush of Eden flowers, 
The song of angel calls, 


Seemed weaving charms to gladden household bowers. 


With silent thrills of joy 

Such prize the mother to her bosom press’d, 
A more than princely toy, 

Given to be a while her angel guest ! 


It brightened day by day, 
And shed a quiet glory all around, 
To strew along life’s way 
Sweet blossoms with a stainless beauty crowned. 


But soon a passing cloud 

Hung midnight shadows in the morning sky, 
Weaving a funeral shroud, 

And breathing moaningly a saddening sigh! 


A calm, sweet face looked out 

From the mist-woven folds of gathering gloom, 
Revealed a shining route, 

And whispered, ‘‘ Send the darling treasure home.”’ 


And then the living springs 

Of that young mother’s joy it stayed the while, 
For, lo! on angel wings 

It wafted back to heaven that blessed smile! 


LINES. 
BY J. R. CONYNGHAM 


WILL you ever weep, love, 
When I have passed away, 

When cold in death I sleep, love, 
Through many a weary day? 


Will you place a wreath, love, 
Upon my little mound 

At evening’s holy hour, love, 
When shadows hover ‘round ? 


Will you often come, love, 
To view my lowly bed? 
Will you plant a flower, love, 
To blossom o’er my head? 


Oh, kneel beside my grave, love, 
And say—here rests my all! 

And let one pearly tear, love, 
Upon my bosom fall. 
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THE DYING GIRL. 


BY JULIA A. BARBER. 
**Tt is a little thing to give a cup of water.” 


Sar isdying. Poor, forsaken, 
She is dying all alone ; 
Through the portals dim, is passing 
Upward to the Great White Throne. 
But no voice of love doth cheer her, 
Not a living soul is near her, 
Not a loved, familiar tone. 


She isdying. Cold and hunger 
Have performed their fearful task ; 

But she feels their pain no longer, 
Life’s short day is almost past. 

Long years of sorrow, want, and care 

Are written on that brow so fair; 
But she rests in peace at last. 


Tell me, thou who dwell’st in plenty, 
To the God who watches all, 

Tidings of thy deeds of kindness 
Renders that departed soul? 

Comes there not a voice to thee, 
“Ye have done it not to me,” 

As death’s shadows round her fall? 


It is a little thing to give 
Affection’s simple token, 
A cup of water, or a word 
Of kindness fitly spoken. 
But ye the needed gift denied, 
Or she, this morn, would not have died 
Alone, in want, heart-broken. 


MEMORY. 


BY GEORGIANA D. SHEPHERD. 
On, ’tis a calm, a glorious night! 
A night that seemeth given 
To call my thoughts from earth away, 
And woo me unto Heaven. 
Through yon deep, azure vault, the moon 
In silence rolleth on; 
I bow my head, and dreamily 
I muse on years agone, 


O Memory! majestic power! * 
A monarch grand thou art; 

Thou hast a throne of giant size 
Within the human heart. 

There ’s not a soul that breathes, but owns 
Thy firm, unwavering sway ; 

Thou bringest tears to broken hearts, 
Smiles to the glad and gay. 


To-night thou ’st led me back again 
To childhood’s sunny hours, 

That golden age, when life seemed but 
A pathway bright with flowers. 

But sorrow’s cloud stole o’er the sky 
That had been ever bright ; 

Alone—in anguish, then I met 
Despair’s dark, moonless night. 


Oh, none were near to whisper words 
Of comfort, or of love! 

My grief was only known to One, 
The God in Heaven above. 





Yet I arose, and cast despair 
Away, and strove to grope 

My way to brighter, fuirer scenes, 
Lit by the star of Hope. 


Tis quiet now—my weary heart 
At length hath found repose, 
And through its depths a peaceful stream 
Of happiness now flows. 
Still, Memory, thou hast the power 
To move me, sway me yet ; 
I own thy grand, triumphant reign— 
I never can forget! 


SHALL I BE MISSED? 
BY MOLLIE HULL. 


Wuewn I have passed from earth away 
Into that world unknown to me, 
Will one heart sigh? will one lip say, 
**I miss her when from care I'm freo’’? 
Will those who ’ve joined me here in mirth 
Forget me when my heart is still? 
When gay around the fireside hearth, 
Will thoughts of me cause there one chill? 
Will one friend say, ‘I wish that she 
Could join us when we chant this song’’? 
Will one note tremble in the glee, 
When I am missed amid that throng? 


And those I love—Oh, will they keep 
In memory a place for me? 

And love me yet, though in that sleep 
That wakes not till eternity? 

Just one heart still’d—and I be missed, 
Ay, as one pebble from yon shore 

That oft by passing waves is kissed 
And then, dashed off, to be no more! 


SPIRIT LONGINGS. 
BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


THRovanotct the changing scenes of earth 
I oft in sorrow roam ; 

And though all things are beautiful, 
My spirit pines for home. 

Tis true the merry, happy birds 
Pour forth their songs of glee; 

But ah, my aching bosom longs 
For heavenly harmony! 

The summer flowers bud and bloom, 
Then quickly fade away; 

But in my Father’s garden are 
Pure gems that ne’er decay. 


Those flowers fair and beautiful 
Are far too pure for earth ; 
They only shed their sweet perfume 
In this blessed place of birth. 
Where is that bless’d and hallowed spot, 
Where reigns eternal love? 
It is beyond the sunny skies— 
In heaven's courts above. 


Then wonder not that I, throughont 
This world, all pensive roam ; 

For my glad spirit longs to be ; 
Within my Father's home! 
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TO M. C. F. 
BY B. H. 


Wartcnaiva, watching for his native shore, 
The sailor gazes wearily 
To where the long light trembles o’er 
The billows of the sunset sea, 
The lonely, western sea. 
Slowly, steadily, all the long night, 
The waves move on with tireless feet ; 
The sleeper roves in a land of light, 
And hears no more their ceaseless beat, 
Their solemn, pulselike beat. 


Dreaming, he roams in his own green land, 
With friends (perhaps with one more dear)— 
He mingles now with the household band, 
And well-known voices greet his ear, 
The same he used to hear. 


Often at evening's tender bour, 
Like the sailor boy on the sea, 
My soul is drawn by some strange, deep Power, 
And I wander away to thee, 
Linger, unseen, by thee. 





THE ROSE LEAF. 
BY J. D. 
I ove to look upon a faded leaf, 
And see it parting from the parent stem, 
It quivers while it falls, as if in grief 
For those it leaves behind. Yet soon of them 
A thousand others join it on the earth, 
And by decay proclaim their common birth. 


How sad the lesson, yet how sternly true! 
This withered leaf may teach creation’s Lord 
That all the acts of goodness he can do, 
Will never find on earth their true reward ; 
He first mast die, and in the tomb be laid, 
To purify the dross whence he was made. 


With next year’s Spring the rose will bloom again, 





And spread its beauties to the glowing sun ; 
So I within the tomb shall not remain, 
But, rising, find celestial joys begun— 
New life, new fragrance to the rose is given, 
And I shall find new happiness in heaven. 


SONNET. 
BY HUGH WN. MOORR. 
Aas! the fond hopes—the bright dreams of youth— 
Are all now consigned to the shades of the tomb; 
The soul that so worshipped the Goddess of Truth, } 
Is now left to darkness, affliction, and gloom. 
If, in after years, when others surround thee, | 
And offer the incense of love at thy shrine, | 
A thought then should come of the ties that have bound 
thee, 
And link’d in sweet fancy thy own heart to mine— 
Methinks you would tremble with deep-felt emotion, 
To think of the ruin deception has made, 
Of the barque which you 've wreck'd on life's surging ocean, 
And the bright dreams consigned to oblivion’s shade. 
But, heart, cease thy wailing! Fate breaks the bright 
spell! 
Thou one too much worshipp’d, forever, farewell! 





Enigmas, 





ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 
NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


13. Prim-rose, 14. Toast-rack. 15. Right. 16. Weight. 
ANSWER TO PUZZLE IN NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


Submarine Telegraph Cable. 


CHARADES. 
17 


Wuen winter spreads his icy arms, 
And shows his powerful sway, 

My frst, upon the roofs around, 
Is seen On many a day ; 

And when the frost begins to break, 
The sun begins to gleam, 

My first my second soon becomes, 
And flows into a stream. 

My whole 's a welcome, pretty flower, 

That cheers the cold and wintry hour. 


ENIGMAS. 
18. 


From me the infant first doth learn ; 
The student knowledge gain ; 

The sage improves his well stored mind, 
And studies not in vain. 


In every language do I speak— 
English, German, French, and Greek ; 
Study me well, and then you ’ll see 
Your time will well rewarded be. 


A PUZZLE. 


I am composed of twenty-seven letters. 

My 9, 5, 21, 18, 4, was a Persian who tried to combine 
the Oriental philosophy with Christianity, and maintained 
that there were two supreme principles, the one good, the 
other evil. 

My 10, 19, 24, 13, 7, 16, 14, was the period in Athens, 
during which the presidency of the Senate belonged to the 
prytanes of one section. 

My 13, 7, 6, 11, is a plant of the genus Arum, having 
leaves like the water-lily, and large, thick, oblong roots 
which, when baked, are used as food in the Pacific Ocean. 

My 27, 2, 5, 17, 22, 16, is a supposed enormous sea-ani- 
mal, so large as to be mistaken for an island. 

My 7, 5, 1, is a Dutch measare of liquids, varying in 
different cities from thirty-seven to forty-one English gal- 
lons. 

My 8, 25, 15, 27, 5, 8, is a Turkish pipe, in which the 
smoke is made to pass through water for cooling. 

My 3, 18, 26, 5, 10, 8, is an angel of the highest order. 

My 23, 26, 5, 20, 12, 22, are beautiful fishes inhabiting 
the rocky parts of the coast of Hooahooga (an island in the 
Pacific), and belonging to the family Labrida. 

My 23, 18, 2, 21, 18, 6, was a German mineralogist and 
geologist, who classified minerals according to their exter- 
nal characters, and advocated the theory that the strata of 
the earth's crust were formed by depositions fram water. 

My whole is the name and place of residence of one of the 
lady readers of this book. 
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Fig. 1.—Breakfast-cap of muslin, the crown 
formed of Valenciennes insertion, which also 
divides the front piece; it is edged by Valen- 
eiennes of a new shell pattern, with coques, 
and bows of groseille-colored ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Headdress for a dinner or evening 
party, black and white lace combined. Ribbon 
rich shade of blne, with gold-colored stripes. 

Fig. 3.—Undersleeve for mourning. Two 
muslin or tarleton flounces, with knots of 
violet-oolored satin ribbon, at intervals. It 
may be made of lace, plain thulle, ete., with’ 
ribbons of pink or blue. 


Fig. 4.—Another mourning sleeve. The 


quilled double band of lace or muslin (if | 


black, incrape). A close undersleeve may be 
added for those who prefer the wrist covered 
in winter, as in the cut. 

Fig. 5.—Form of chemisette for evening- 
dress, where it is desirable to have the neck 





entirely covered. It is formed of insertions 
of lace or muslin; a narrow frill of lace about 
the throat; the deeper frill folds over the 
dress, after the fashion of a berthé. 


Fig. 6. 
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Fig. 6.—Lapel collar, suited to morning- 
dress. 

Fig. 7.—Cap-bonnet of pale blue silk, blonde, 
and narrow black velvet ribbon. 








Fig. 7. 
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Fig. 8.—Bonnet with soft crown, half cay 
inside the brim, with a single full blown rose. 





Fig. 8. 


Fig. 9.—A quilted silk bonnet trimmed with 
folds of bias plaid velvet. 
Fig. 9. 
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Tae body, which will be seen in our illus- 
tration, is called the Drapery Body. It is 
peculiarly becoming to the figure, whether 
slender or stout ; for it is a mistake to suppose 
that falness of material increases the apparent 
size; on the contrary, it has a tendency to 
conceal the real dimensions, and is, therefore, 
equally advantageous to both classes of ladies. 

The materials in which this dress can be 
suitably made allow of some variety. For a 
ball, white tarleton possesses a simple ele- 





gance, as also pink or blue, and either black 
or white net. If something more expensive be 
desired, then the Chambery gauze will be 
found a very elegant material. The English 
barége also makes up extremely well when of 
a plain color. If a more durable article be 
required, a black Brussels taffeta or any of the 
soft summer silks are all eligible. 

The drapery body has a peculiarity of style. 
The point in the front is long and narrow, 
while those under the arms and at the back 
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DIAGRAM OF DRAPERY BODY. 
are quite moderate, allowing the folds of the FANCY BEAD BASKET. 


skirt to spread handsomely out from beneath. 
The drapery trimming of the body is of the 
same material as the dress. It is not given 
im the working pattern, being only a piece of 
the material nine inches wide, and a couple 
of yards long. 

When the dress is of a light material, the 
bands and bows are in satin ribbon of ocean 
green, with a deep rich fringe to match, laid 
on just beneath. If in some other of the light 
fabrics named, then these trimmings are of 
the same eolor, or of black velvet, with a 
fringe to match the dress. The bow which is 
attached to the side of the body, and the one 
which loops up the skirt below, are to be quite 
alike. These give an air of peculiar style, 
and have a marked effect. Made of white glass beads strung on wire. 
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At the request of several of our valued cor- 
respondents, we this month give a pattern of 
a darned netted window-curtain; and, as 
darned netting is now so well known, we do 
not think it is at all mecessary to give more 
instructions than merely to say that square 
netting is done exactly in the same way as 
diamond netting, with the exception that it is 
commenced in one corner with one stitch, and 
increased by doing two in one at the end of 
each row until the required width is obtained. 

The cotton for darning should be chosen of 
sufficient softness to fill the space by passing 
the needle four or five times across square, 
eare being taken not to draw it tight, for if the 
squares or diamonds in the netting are pulled 

46° 











out of shape, the curtains will not hang fal! 
and easy. The pattern may be repeated by 
lengthening the ribbon at the top, so as to 
touch the flowers on the one above. 





FOR A GENTLEMAN’S SHIRT BOSOM. 
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THE GYPSY BASKET. 





Tar Gypsy Basket is a pretty variety of ; easily made. It is, in fact, characterized by 
work basket, so useful to all ladies, and very its extreme simplicity, and can be made with- 
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out any of that trouble of thought which some- 
times attaches to the more intricate sorts of 
fancy-work, making their production rather 
an effort of mind than a relaxation from other 
pursuits. 

The foundation of this basket is formed of a 
round of crochet-work, which is made strong 
and solid by being worked over a card. No 
fancy stitches are introduced. This round is 
to be of about the size of a small plate. This 
forms the bottom, or foundation of the basket. 
This looks the best in netting silk, but it can 
be done in Berlin wool. This round bein, 
completed, a silk beg must be added to it, 
sewn on just round its inner edge, slightly 
fulled in, and deeper at each side than in front 
and back of the bag. Thjs is done by cutting 








away part of the silk on the side where it is at 
tached, but leaving the upper margin straight, 
so that it may draw up regularly into a little: 
frilled heading, by means of the ribbon strings 
which are to be run in three-quarters of an 
inch below. The handles are of twisted silk 
cord. A quilling of narrow ribbon is carried 
all round thy edge of the crocbet part where 
the silk bag ‘s attached. 

This bag lcoks extremely well made entirely 
of crimson cr dark blue, colors that may be 
preferred for service; but if intended as a 
present, when elegance is more desired than 
durability, then the crochet part may be in 
light maize, and the bag and trimming in 
bright pink or French blue, the handles being 
of the two colors twisted together. 


i ne 


A GENTLEMAN’S NECKTIZ. 








Mater icls.—Two skeins of fine black purse-silk, and one 
«kein very fine indeed, for border at the ends. A netting- 
needle, and No. steel mesh. No. 3 hook. 

Make a foundation of some other material, 
200 stitches long; net 2 or 3 rows, to make it 
firm: then commence with the silk, and, after 


| 


the 24 row, or diamond, increase 1 stitch at 
every alternate row, at each end, until 35 rows 
are netted; then decrease 1 stitch (by not 
netting into the last stitch) of every alternate 
row, at each end, until 35 rows more are 
netted ; end with 2 rows of 200 stitches. 
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For tHE Borper. Ist row.—Dc u the Ist loop 
of netting; 5 ch de u each loop of netting. 

2d.—T (or turn on reverse side); 5 ch dc u Ist 
loop; *3ch11u next 5ch; 5ch1 more 1 u 
same; 3 ch 11] u same; 3ch de u next 5 ch. 
Repeat from *. 

3d.—T, 3 ch de u Ist 3 ch; *3 ch 11] u next; 
3 ch 11lu5 ch; 3chliusame; 5 ch11lu 
same; 3 ch 1 1 wu same; 3ch11u next 3 ch; 


| 





3ch11%next; de u next 3 ch (this will be de- 
tween the scallops). Repeat from *. 

This tie, when finished, should be damped 
with cold water, in which a little loaf-sugar 
has been dissolved; then put it in a cloth, 
under a weight, to press it smooth. To be 
worn, the tie should be run together for a 
short space in the centre, and a piece of sar- 
sanet ribbon run in to keep it firm. 








FANCY MAT, WITH BEAD 
BORDER. 


Tue centre of this mat is embroi- 
dered on canvas. 


DOLL’S COLLAR. 
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WINTER MANTLE, OR SORTIE-DE-BAL, IN CROCHET. 


Materials.--One pound and a quarter of 
4-thread white fleecy wool; three-quarters 
of a pound of crimson, scarlet, or blue ditto, 
and a very coarse crochet hook. 

This mantle is worked entirely 
in ribbed, and the border in open 
crochet, 1 dc, 1 ch, miss 1. The 
latter is in colored wool. 

Yor THE CoLLAR.—12 ch, work 
backwards and forwards in ribbed 
crochet, missing the last three 
stitches in every fourth rib, so as 
to make one side of the piece 
larger than the other. 41 ribs will 
suffice. Work along the ends and 
longest side in se with colored 
wool, and then three rows of the 
open crochet. 

Bopy.—Begin with the wrist-end 
of the sleeve 96 ch; work on it, 
backwards and forwards, 24 ribs. 
This is the sleeve (which is after- 
wards sewed up). 

SHouLDER.—Now mark the cen- 
tre stitch, the one at the top of the 
sleeve. At the end of the last 
row, instead of working the last 
12 stitches, leave them, and make 
a chain of 50. Work up this, and, when you 
come to the centre stitch, do 5 in 1. At the 
other edge of the sleeve, miss 12, and make a 
chain of 50. Work backwards and forwards, 
doing 5 stitches in 1 in every alternate row, 
in the centre (that is, on the shoulder, until 
22 ribs are done); then 2 ribs, without in- 
crease; and then the front only, of 12 ribs, 
leaving the two last stitches, every time you 
come to the shoulders, to form the neck. 

Begin again at the shoulder, and do 12 ribs 
there, but without leaving any at the neck, 
as in the front. 

For the piece under the arm: Begin on the 
end of the 50 ch. Do 25, turn, and work back. 
In the next row, do 5 more stitches, then 5 
more, then 10 more, then on the whole 50. 
Do 12 ribs the full length, then decrease as 
you increased, and crochet to the other 50 
chains. 

This is half the mantle. The other side is 
done in the same way; and the two edges of 
the back are crocheted together, a gore being 
let in at the bottom, thus: leave the last 50 
stitches. 

Work up one side and down the other of 














the opening; and, in turning back, close it 
about 5 stitches. In the following rows, the 
same. In sewing the neck, and putting on 
the collar, it is necessary to contract it a little, 
the crochet being so very elastic. Sew up the 
sleeves and pieces under the arm; work a line 
of sc and 8 lines of open crochet round each 
sleeve; then a line of sc down the fronts, and 
round the bottom, and along the latter 4 rows 
of open crochet. By doing 5 more rows, down 
the fronts and along the bottom, in a continu- 
ous line, the trimming of the latter will be, as 
it is intended, proportionably deeper. Bone 
buttons, to be buttoned in the open crochet, 
should be used to fasten it down the front. 
This mantle, fcr ordinary wear, might be 
more useful if made in claret, or any rich dark 
color. 


— ——_+ see o —__—_ 


FOR A SHIRT BOSOM. 
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TRAVELLING WALLET. 
(See engraving, page 491.) 

As a lady’s taste is witnessed to by the 
smallest as well as the largest of her append- 
ages, the wallet which she carries in her own 
hand, being a conspicuous object, ought to be 
characterized by taste as an adornment of its 
usefulness. We have, therefore, this month 
supplied a design for one of these articles in 
Berlin wool work, which we hope will be gene- 
rally aceeptable. The colors will be found to 
contrast agreeably, and, without being an 
elaborate piece of work, it has a sufficiency 
of pattern to be effective. The ground of the 
diamond in the centre and the outer margin 
are of the same French blue, allowing a suffi- 
ciently marked distinction between the shades. 
The pattern rises well out of this, and it also 
contrasts favorably with the rich deep crimson 
which forms the ground of the large principal 
tablet, as well as giving distinctness to the 
ornamental portions, which are in green and 
white. The outline of the parts in yellow 
is also valuable in imoreasing the general 
effect. 





PLANS FOR COTTAGE PUBLISHED IN 
NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


(See engraving, page 552.) 
Table of References and Dimensions. 


. Drawing-room, 17 feet by 28 feet. 
- Parlor, 17 by 17. 

. Library, 17 by 18. 

- Dining-room, 16 by 19. 

. Side passage, 5 feet wide. 

. Store-room, 6 by 14. 

» Wash-room, 10 by 14. 

H. Hall, 9 feet wide. 

I. Back passage, 4 feet 3 inches wide. 

K. Kitchen, 14 by 17. 

L. Verandas. Front, 10 feet wide; rear, 
8 feet wide. 

M. Two large octagon bay-windows, 9. 
wide. 

a. Six large chambers. One 17.0 by 19.6; 
one 15.6 by 17.0; one 15.6 by 18.0; one 16.0 
by 19.0; one 14.0 by 20.6; one 12.6 by 14.0. 

b. Dressing-room, 9.0 by 12.0. 

c. Closets. 

b. r. Bath-rooms. 


Q' nya p> 





NAME FOR MARKING. 
DESIGN FOR QUILTING. 
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THE VALENCIAN 


{Prom the establishment of G. Broprs, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. I. Vorer, from actual articles 
of costume. ]} 


(See description, page 569.) 
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PLANS FOR COTTAGE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER. 


(See description, page 550.) 
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Receipts, &e. 


PLUM PUDDING AND OTHER RECEIPTS FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 


Curistuas Pircm Puppine.—A pound of suet, cut in 
pieces not too fine, a pound of currants, and a pound of 
raisins stoned, four eggs, half a grated nutmeg, an ounce 
of citron and lemon-peel, shred fine, a teaspoonful of beaten 
ginger, half a pound of bread-crumbs, half a pound of 
flour, and a pint of milk; beat the eggs first, add half the 
milk, beat them together, and by degrees stir in the flour, 
then the suet, spice, and fruit, and as much milk as will 
mix it together very thick ; then take a clean cloth, dip in 
boiling water, and squeeze dry. While the water is boiling 
fast, put in your pudding, which should boil at least five 
hours. 

Another way.—One pound of flour, one pound of plums, 
stoned, one pound of currants, one pound of suet, half a 
pound of bread-crumbs, half a pint of milk, six eggs, one 
wineglassful of brandy, a quarter of a pound of sugar, a 
little nutmeg, ginger, and grated lemon-peel. Boil in a 
mould eight heurs. 

Another way.—Two pounds of Muscatel raisins, two 
pounds and a quarter of currants, two pounds of the finest 
moist sugar, two pounds of bread-crumbs, finely sifted, 
sixteen eggs, well beaten, two pounds of suet finely 
chopped, two ounces of candied orange-peel, lemon-peel, 
and citron, the peel of two lemons cut thin, one ounce of 
ground nutmeg, one ounce of ground cinnamon, half an 
ounce of bitter almonds pounded, half a pint of brandy. 
Mix all the dry ingredients first ; add the eggs and brandy 
just before the pudding is going to be boiled. 
new pudding-cloth, well buttered and floured, and tie the 
cloth very tight and close; boil for six or eight hours; 
take it up about a quarter of an hour before it is to be 
dished, sprinkle a little white powdered sugar over it; 
some sweet alionds, blanched and cut in strips, and stuck 
on the pudding, ornament it prettily. N. B.—The Mus- 
catel raisins can be purchased at a cheap rate loose (not in 
bunches) ; they are scarcely higher in price than the ordi- 
nary pudding raisins, and impart a much higher flavor to 
the pudding; they should be stoned and cut up. 

Another way.—To be boiled in a quart mould. One 
pound of plums, three-quarters of a pound of suet, half a 
pound of currants, two ounces of candied lemon-peel, sugar 
to the taste, four eggs (of which one of the whites may be 
left out, if you please), rather more than one pound of bread- 
crumbs, very finely grated ; beat the eggs well, pour them 
over the other ingredients, add a wineglass of brandy, and 
stir them well; if this is not found sufficient to moisten the 
whole, put in a very little milk; but the drier it is made, 
so that the ingredients will adhere, the better. Butter 
your mould, press the pudding very closely into it, tie it 
tightly down, and boil for twelve hours. 


Have a stout 


A aoop CHRistuas Prppine.—One pound of flour, two 
pounds of suet, one pound of currants, one pound of plums, 
eight eggs, two ounces of candied peel, almonds and mixed 
spice according to taste. Boil gently for seven hours. 

Another way.—One pound and a half of raisins, stoned, 
half a pound of currants, half a pound of mixed peel, 
three-quarters of a pound of bread-crumbs, three-quarters 
of a pound of suet, and eight well-beaten eggs; mix well 
together, and, when sufficiently stirred, add half a wine- 
glassful of brandy. Boil seven or eight hours. 


Mrxce Pres.—Take a pound of beef, free from skin and 
strings, and chop it very fine; then two pounds of suet, 
vou. Lvu.—47 








which likewise pick and chop; then add three pounds of 
eurrants, nicely cleaned and perfectly dry, one pound and 
a half of apples, the peel and juice of a lemon, half a pint 
of sweet wine, half a nutmeg, and a few cloves and mace, 
with pimento in fine powder; have citron, orange, and 
lemon-peel ready, and put some in each of the pies when 
made. 


MINCEMEAT.—Six pounds of currants, three pounds of 
raisins stoned, three pounds of apples chopped fine, four 
pounds of suet, two pounds of sugar, two pounds of beef, 
the peel and juice of two lemons, a pint of sweet wine, a 
quarter of a pint of brandy, half an ounce of mixed spice. 
Press the whole into a deep pan when well mixed. 

Another way.—Two pounds of raisins, three pounds of 
currants, three pounds of beef-suet, two pounds of moist 
sugar, two ounces of citron, two ounces of lemon-peel. one 
ounce of orange-peel, one small nutmeg, one pottle of 
apples, chopped fine, the rind of two lemons, and juice of 
one, half a pint of brandy ; mix well together. This should 
be made a little time before wanted for use. 


PASTE FOR BOILED PUDDING. 


Pick and chop very fine half a pound of beef suet; 
You need not take care, as you can't overdo it. 
To this, add of flour one pound and a quarter, 
A small pinth of salt, and a little spring water, 
Or milk—say the third of a pint. Mix, or beat it 
Up well in a basin; then cook it and eat it. 
MAIGRE PLUM PUDDING. 
Simmer one pint of milk with two large blades of mace, 
And the rind of one lemon, for twelve minutes; then 
Strain it into a basin, to stand till "tis cold. 
In the mean time, procure a large pan that will hold 
Seven eggs; beat them up with at least eight or ten 
Tablespoonsfal of sugar (the moist kind will do), 
A whole nutmeg grated, the fourth of a pound 
Of the best wheaten flour; then beat all of these 
Up together, with care, adding milk by degrees ; 
And as soon as you ve stirred them sufficiently round, 
Get six ounces of real prime butter, and break 
It up into smal! pieces, with just the same weight 
Of small bread-crumbs, eight ounces of currants, washed 
clean, 
Five ounces of raisins, Malaga, I mean, 
Chopped and stoned. Mix all these ina pan or deep plate. 


Lastly, butter a mould, and when this you have done, 
Fill it up with the condiments mentioned, of course; 
Tie a cloth of some kind pretty tight o’er the top, 
Put it into the saucepan, and there let it stop 
For three hours; then serve with the following sance :— 
SAUCE FOR MAIGRE PLUM PUDDING. 


Get five ounces of butter, and melt it with care, 
In the usual way, and, as soon as complete, 
Put in one glass of brandy, and one ounce of white 
Sugar, pounded; and when you have mixed it all right, 
It is ready for nse. ‘Well, then sit down and eat. 
PASTE FOR STRINGING TARTLETS. 


Mix four ounces of best wheaten flour with one 

Of fresh butter, and water; and, when it is done, 
Rub it over the board with your hand, till you find 
It begins to string ; then, with a knife of some kind, 
Cut it up into bits about half an inch square, 

Rolling each to the fineness of thread, as it were; 

At least, when I say thread, I mean bobbin, of course. 
Well, when finished, you ‘ve only to lay them across 
A mince-pie or a tart, in whatever device 

You may choose to describe on the top, to entice, 
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A CUSTARD PUDDING. 
Most persons who give a large party 
Endeavor to make a display 
Of the various dainties in season, 
And ‘tis to this class I would say 
A few words on preparing a custard, 
Which few housewives know how to make 
To perfection, although ‘tis as simple 
As most things. To do it well, take 
A pint of new milk from the dairy, 
And boil it a minute or two, 
With some lemon-peel, cut up in pieces, 
And cinnamon, small sprigs will do. 
Beat the yolks of five eggs in a basin, 
And add to them one pint of cream ; 
And as soon as the milk becomes seasoned, 
Put in sugar, as much as you deem 
Sufficient to answer the purpose ; 
And, when it is sweetened, procure 
A pan that will take it in nicely 
A saucepan will do, and be sure 
To stir it, the whole time it simmers, 
One way, till as thick as you wish ; 
Flavor up with two spoonsful of brandy, 
And then turn it into a dish. 


BATTER PUDDING. 


To eight ounces of best wheaten flour, add one 


Ounce of salt, but not more; and when this you have done, 


Beat up four new-laid eggs in a basin, with these, 

In the usual way, adding milk by degrees, 

Till the batter is smooth, and not thicker than cream : 
After which, get a cloth without gusset or seam, 

And a basin well buttered and floured inside; 

Fill it up with the mixture, then have the cloth tied 
O’er the top rather tight, and then boil it for two 
Hours, not any more, as ‘twill spoil if you do. 


BREAD PUDDING. 

Get a dish deep and wide, 
And rub round the inside 

With a little fresh butter or lard, 
That the pudding may be, 
To a certain degree, 

Good in form, when turned out, but not hard 
Then of stale bread procure 
Half a pound, and be sure 

To reduce it to crumbs; next obtain 
Four-sixteenths of a pound 
Of loaf-sugar well ground, 

And some lemon-peel cut up. Again, 
Beat to cream five or six 
New-laid eggs, to which mix 

Two half pints of pure milk by degrees; 
Pop it into the pot, 
When the water is hot, 

Boil one hour, and then it will please 


A GOOD PASTE FOR MEAT OR SAVORY PIES. 


Take a pound of fresh butter, the best you can buy ; 
Wash it well in cold water, and, soon as drained dry, 
Rub it down with as much as a pound and a half 

Of fine flour, which must not be mixed up with chaff; 
Break three eggs, but have only their yolks beaten up, 
In the usual way, in a basin or cup; 

Aud when done mix the lot with a half pint or more 
Of spring-water, and roll it the same as before ; 

That is donble it up, and then have it rolled out 


Two or three times at least, and ‘twill do, I've no doubt. 





TART PASTE FOR FAMILY PIES. 
Rub in one pound of butter to double its weight 
Of the best wheaten flour with care; 
Mix the condiments up with spring-water, say eight 
Tablespoonsful or more; but beware 
How you do it, because it should not be too thin 
After which, knead it well with the hand 
In the most approved way. But, before you begin, 
Ask your friends, if you don't understand. 
PUFF PASTE. 


To twelve ounces of flour, rnb in with the hand 

Half its weight of fresh butter, and then let it stand 

While you get some spring-water to mix it up well; 

Knead, and put the same by for ten minutes to swell, 

Or to rise, if you like the term better; then roll 

It out thin, laying on it (in pieces) the whole 

Of six ounces of butter, and sprinkle it o’er 

With some flour; then roll it out once or twice more. 

After folding it up, in the usual way, 

Put it by for an hour, but don’t let it stay 

Any longer, because if you do it will not 

Be worth using, but heavy, and no one knows what 
SWEET, OR SHORT, CRISP TAKT PASTE. 


Rub five ounces of fresh butter down 
With ten ounces of flour and two 
Good-sized eggs beaten up nice and smooth 
With a whisk; or a teaspoon will do; 
After which, get three ounces or four 
Of loaf-sugar, well pounded. Mix all 
The ingredients with one pint of milk ; 
Knead it well, and "tis ready for small 
Or large tarts which are much in request, 
And especially this time of year, 
When relations drop in by the score 
To partake of good Christmas cheer. 


TWELFTH CAKE. 
To two pounds of flour, well sifted, unite 
Of loaf-sugar ounces sixteen ; 
Two pounds of fresh butter, with eighteen fine eggs, 
And four pounds of currants washed clean ; 
Eight ounces of almonds, weil blanched and cut small, 
The same weight of citron sliced ; 
Of orange and lemon-peel, candied, one pound, 
And a gill of pale brandy, uniced ; 
A large nutmeg grated ; exact-half an ounce 
Of allspice, but only a quarter 
Of mace, coriander, and ginger well ground, 
Or pounded to dust in a mortar. 
An important addition is cinnamon, which 
Is better increased than diminished ; 
The fourth of an ounce is sufficient. Now this 
May be baked four good hours till finished. 
SALLY LUNN. 
Pat in a dish of milk a pint, at least, 
Along with a fourth, of thickish small-beer yeast ; 
To form a batter, just safficient flour ; 
Then cover it up, and let it stand an hour 
Dissolve two ounces of loaf-sugar in 
Four eggs divested of their shell and skin ; 
Of butter, add a quarter of a pound, 
Mixing it—with the four—round and round, 
Making a dough, which properly should stand 
An hour longer; then form with the hand 
The cakes’; place these upon a tin to rise, 
Which they will do. In this manwuvre lies 
The art of making cakes called Sally Lunns. 
Bake in an oven as you would do buns. 
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SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 


{From a work published by James Munroe & Co., Boston, 
entitled ‘‘The Sick Chamber."’) 


THE PATIENT. 


Ix case of real mental disease, especially if it be of long 
standing, you will frequently find your patient disposed to 
talk about it. Never introduce the subject yourself; bat, 
if she do so, do not shrink from it, for you may give her 
comfort, by judiciously and kindly speaking of it. Treat 
it as disease. Represent to her that this, like all other 
disease, is a dispensation of Divine Providence. Remind 
her that, as the disease is of the mind, there is the more 
room for the will to act upon it; that, if she will endeavor 
to go hand in hand with her medical attendant, a cure may 
be confidently anticipated. This open manner of treating 
it will do much to remove the injurious effects springing 
from the peculiar horror with which this malady has been 
generally regarded. This ought not tobe. It is but one 
of the long list of disorders to which human beings are 
subject. 

However ridiculous the fancies of your patient may be, 
do not laugh at them, or show any mark of contempt; but 
more than all, let me entreat you never to practise any 
kind of deception. If there-is one thing which more than 
another may be depended on, as a sure help in the restora- 
tion of a disordered intellect, it is perfect confidence in the 
good faith of hose who are in attendance. Let nothing, 
then, tempt you to use any kind of stratagem or departure 
from truth, in your dealings with your patient. Avoid all 
signs of secret intelligence with others; and, if you can 
with truth do so, ‘assure her that she shall not be placed 
under the care of strangers. Nothing will tend more to 
restore her to tranquillity of mind than this promise, made 
by one who has never deceived her. 

Much that Ihave said with regard to delirium and in- 
sanity applies also to nervous patients. It is particularly 
necessary to soothe them, to inspire confidence, to treat 
them with perfect truthfulness and candor, to sympathize 
with their strong impressions from passing objects and 
circumstances, to act upon the thorough belief that what 
appear to be trifles, almost beneath notice, to you, are 
matters of serious, and perhaps very distressing, import- 
ance to them. Yet, on the other hand, sympathy and 
compliance must not degenerate into weakness. There 
are times when you must be firm, unyielding, enforcing 
upon them calmly, but perseveringly, what you know to 
be right. 

Contradiction, severity, ridicule, putting off, neglect, and 
inattention, however well-meant they may sometimes be, 
never fail to produce a bad effect upon the patient. They 
increase the evil, instead of conquering it. “I,know you 
suffer, or are alarmed, or anxious, or troubled, or hurt by 
the seeming unkindness of friends; I know that you can- 
not help feeling and thinking as you do; but it is part of 
your sad disorder,” is often much more effectual than any 
attempt to combat what has no existence, except in the 
nervous apprehension of the patient; and never is the 
apostolic injunction more needed than towards ber, ‘‘ For- 
bearing one another in love.” 

When your patient is getting better, whatever may have 
been her disease, do not recur to it, do not talk about it, 
unless she herself leads to it, and then draw her mind 
away from it as quickly as possible. Most carefully avoid 
dwelling upon its worst symptoms, its most alarming 
dangers, and all the sickening particulars by which it was 
marked. Lead her thoughts onward to the hopes which 
are before her; if she will permit it, upwards to Him who 











is conducting her back into the paths of the busy world; 
and outward to the duties and enjoyments which are pre- 
paring for her, when she shall again take her place among 
the active agents of God’s good providence. The less her 
mind dwells upon herself, and the more it fixes upon the 
future, with all its hopes, duties, and sure promises, the 
more speedily will she experience an entire and happy 
restoration. . 


BILLS OF FARE. 


Brit or Fare For A Dinner For Eigut Perso)s 1¥ 
DECEMBER :— 
FIRST COURSE. 
Soup d la Julienne. 
Remove.—Salmon. 
Boiled .eg of mutton. 
Remove.—Stewed beef. 


Vegetables. —Potatoes, corn, tomatoes, ete. 


BECOND COURSE. 
Omelette Soufflé. 
Solid custard 


Apple-jelly. (Epergne.) 





Bit or FARE FOR TWELVE Persons IN DEcEMBER:— 
FIRST COURSE. 
Carrot soup. 
Remove.—Turkey. 


Pork chops, with 
potatoes in the middle. 


(Vase.) deef-sieaks, 
(Epergne.) 

Ham. (Vuse.) Stewed mushrooms 
Remove.—Haunch of mutton. 
Vegetables.—Potato balls, broccoli, Jerusalem artichokes. 
BECOND COURSE. 

Mince-pie. 

Lemon jelly. (Vase.) Pumpkin-pies. 

(Epergne.) 
Blancmange. 


Trifle. (Vase.) 





Brut or FARE For StxTeEN OR E1GHTeEN PERSONS IN 
DECEMBER :— 
FIRST COURSE. 

Ocra soup. 
Remove.—Stewed fish. 
(Vase.) 
(Epergne.) 


Haricot mutton Stewed celery. 


Vol au vent 
of (Vase. ) 
Lobster. 


Ham. 


Remove.—Roast beef. 
Vegetables.—Potatoes, broccoli, corn, tomatoes, etc. 


SECOND COURSE. 
Woodcocks. 

Remove.—Pium padding 

Mince-pies. (Vase.) Italian cheese 
(Epergne. 

Apple tart, 
filled up wita 
custard. 


Lemon sponge. (Vase.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

EconyomicaL Uss or Nurmses.—lIf a person begins to 
grate a nutmeg at the stalk end, it will prove hollow 
throughout; whereas, the same nutmeg, grated at the 
other end, would have proved sound and solid to the last. 
This circumstance may be thus accounted for: The centre 
of a nutmeg consists of a number of fibres issuing from the 
stalk and its continuation through the centre of the fruit, 
the other ends of which fibres, though closely surrounded 
and pressed by the fruit, do not adhere to it. When the 
stalk is grated away, those fibres, having lost their hold, 
gradually drop out in succession, and the hollow continues 
through the whole nut. By beginning at the contrary 
end, the fibres above mentioned are grated off at their core 
end, with the surrounding fruit, and do not drop out and 
cause a hole. 

Catr’s Liver Farep,—Cut in slices, and fry it in good 
beef dripping or butter; let the pan be half full, and put 
the liver in when it boils, which is when it has done hiss- 
ing ; have some rashers of toasted bacon, and lay round it, 
with some parsley crisped before the fire; always lay the 
bacon in boiling water before it is either broiled, fried, or 
toasted, as it takes out the salt, and makes it tender. 
Sauce, plain melted butter; a little poured over the liver, 
the rest in the sauce-boat. 

To Cigan Tea-TRAYs.—Do not pour boiling water over 
them, particularly japanned ones, as it will make the var- 
nish crack and peel off, but have a sponge wetted with 
warm water and a little soap if the tray be very dirty; 
then rub it with a cloth; if it looks smeary, dust on a lit- 
tle flour, then rub it withadry cloth. If the paper tray 
gets marked, take a piece of woollen cloth, with a little 
sweet oil, and rub it overthe marks; if anything will take 
them out, this will. Let the urn be emptied and the top 
wiped dry, particularly the outside, for if any wet be suf- 
fered to dry on it, it will leave a mark. 

Mernop or Coo.tine Liquips.—An old-fashioned, yet a 
very simple receipt for cooling liquids is to wrap a moist- 
ened cloth round the bottle, and expose it to the rays of the 


sun. This will soon have the desired effect. 


To maxe Larp CAnpDLes.—To every eight pounds of lard, 
add one ounce nitric acid, and the manner of making is as 
follows: Having carefully weighed your lard, place it over 
a slow fire, or at least merely melt it; then add the acid, 
and mould the same as tallow, and you havea clear, beau- 
tiful candle. In order to make them resemble bona jide 
tallow candles, you have only to add a small proportion of 
pure beeswax. 

A Score Remepy ror A Feton.—Take a pint of common 
soft soap, and stir it in air-slaked |i it is of the con- 
sistency of glazier’s putty. Make a leather thimble, fill it 
with this composition, and insert the finger therein, and 


me till 


change the composition once in twenty minutes, and a cure 
is certain. 

Mvstarp Pov.itices.—Make a bag the size required of 
book muslin; and, after mixing equal quantities of mus- 
tard and linseed meal (or a larger proportion of the former, 
should the case require it) in a basin, with boiling water 
of a proper consistency, fill the bag; and, sewing it up, 
apply it to the part affected, covering it with a handker- 
chief, or piece of linen. The patient will find this a very 
clean and comfortable plan. After it has been kept on as 
long as desired, it only remains to remove it, and lay on a 
piece of old cambric handkerchief, nv rubbing nor washing 
being reqnired. The poultice is perfectly efficacious; and 
all that is necessary afterwards is, to dust it with hair 


wider for a day or two. 





Chemistry for the Poung. 


LESSON XI.—(Continued.) 


196. But there is a bichloride or perchloride of mer- 
cury—called bichloride because it contains twice the 
amount of chlorine (for an equal amount of mercury) con- 
tained in the protochloride ; called perchloride—from per, 
very much—inasmuch as it is the highest compound of 
chlorine with mercury. 

197. The common name of this perchloride is corrosive 
sublimate. It isa most violent poison, and therefore when 
procured should be guarded with extreme care. 

198. Procure about two grains of this bichloride of mer- 
cury (corrosive sublimate), and, having put it into a flask, 
pour in about a wineglassful of distilled water, and apply 
heat. The bichloride will dissolve totally, not very 
readily, but completely. In alcohol and in ether, the 
bichloride is much more soluble. 

199. Before proceeding further in the investigation, 
pause for an iustant to contemplate the difference between 
protochloride and bichloride of mercury. The protochlo- 
ride is quite insoluble in water (176), a quality which 
enabled us to separate chloride of lead from it (178). The 
bichloride, however, is soluble in that liquid. The proto- 
chloride is also quite insoluble both in ether and alcohol, 
whereas this is not the case as regards the bichloride (198). 

200. In studying the combinations of any metal, we 
continually find that certain results stand prominently out 
as claiming, for various reasons, an extraordinary share 
of attention. The bichloride of mercury possesses extraor- 
dinary interest on account of its violently poisonous quali- 
ties. Before, therefore, showing the effects of tests which 
act upon the compounds of silver, lead, and mercary gene- 
rally, let us devote a little specific atte ution to this terrible 
compound, 

201. Take the white of an egg, and beat it up evenly 
with water; then allow the turbid, flaky portion to de- 
posit, and decant the rest. 

202. Pour a little of the white of egg solution into a por- 
tion of the solution of bichloride of mercury, and remark 
the dense white precipitate which falls; then, transferring 
this precipitate to a flask, and adding water, apply beat, 
and remark how insoluble is this precipitate. 
most important fact, for dependent on the insolubility of 
the precipitate in question is the employment of white of 


This is a 


egg as an antidote to poisoning by corrosive sublimate. 

203. It is a well-established principle that no substance 
insoluble in the stomach can act chemically as a poison. 
Hence, a poison being taken, the proper antidote to it is 
that subsfance which shall combine with it to form an 
insoluble compound. But, if the substance thus given be 
itself a poison, the intended benefit will be contravened ; 
hence, an antidote must, in addition to its capacity of form- 
ing an insoluble compound, be innocuous. White of egg 
fulfils both these conditions; hence its great value as an 
antidote for bichloride of mercury. 

204. Albumen, or white of egg, then, is not only a test 
of, but an antidote for bichloride of mercury. Our next 
test cannot be employed as an antidote, being a poisonous 
body. 
indicating but separating mercury from both protosalts and 


It affords an elegant means, however, of not only 


persalts of that metal. This test is the protochloride of tin. 

205. Having put some tinfoil into a flask, pour on a por- 

tion of hydrochloric acid, insufficient to dissolve all the 

tin, and apply heat. Solution will take place, and the 
. 7} ; 


r e of tin. 



























Evitars’ Gable. 


Aloud the driving tempest roars, 
Congealed, impetuous showers descend ; 

Haste, close the windows, bar the doors, 
Fate leaves me still a faithful friend. 


In nature’s aid, let art supply 
With light and heat my little sphere; 
touse, rouse the fire, and pile it high, 
Light up a constellation here. 
Dr. JONSON. 

We have come to the Jast month of the year and the last 
number of our volume—the twenty-sizth volume of our 
300k. Gratefully do we acknowledge that our friends 
have faithfully sustained us during all these years, and 
never more kindly than during this now closing. Many 
periodicals have suffered heavily from the financial pres- 
sure of last winter; some were entirely discontinued ; but 
our Lady's Book has been upheld in the most generous 
manner. We thank our friends and supporters, and beg 
them to accept our best wishes for their happiness and 
prosperity. May the best blessings of Heaven, peace of 
mind, and the comforts of health and home be with all 
who hold their Christmas “feast of reason and flow of 
soul” at our “‘Table;’’ and may we all meet again to wel- 
come in the New Year, 1859! 


HOW CAN SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE BE 
IMPROVED? 


We happened lately, in overlooking some national sta- 
tistics, to see the sums paid in Scotland, during the lust 
four years, from 1854 to 1858, for duties, simply duties 
upon ardent spirits. These amount to the amazing sum 
of £9,500,000 ; that is, forty-seven millions of dollars!!! 

What scenes of misery present themselves to the benevo- 
lent mind! what growth of vices, what demoralization in 
that fearful sum of $47,000,000 given to the cause of sin! 
It appears that heavy duties were imposed, since 1834, by 
the government, anxious to diminish intemperance and its 
consequences. We have always felt convinced that sump- 
taary laws have little to do with national virtue. Where 
vice exists, it will be fed, though all the goods of life perish 
around it. Of course, principles of religion and virtue are 
the first and most effectual adversaries to intemperance ; 
but the weakness of human nature requires supports from 
its surroundings and circumstances; and, were legislators 
and influential philanthropists to attend to these, much 
more would be obtained than can ever be got from fines, 
and penalties, and taxes. 

Some years since, a deputation from the Free Church of 
Scotland visited the United States, asking aid from their 
American brethren for their ecclesiastic purposes. These 
gentlemen remarked upon our elegant, carpeted churches, 
our smartly dressed operatives, and thought such super- 
fluities might be dispensed with. 

We believe that it is the sordid, beggarly life of their 
poor that leads to the debasing excitement of drams. The 
forty-seven millions of dollars which, be it remembered, 
were merely the duty paid, not the price of the liquor— 
that must have amounted to double of the sum, or more; 
but $47,000,000 would have built, as well as carpeted, all 
the Free Churches in Scotland, repaired and furnished the 


homes of the many poor, and given decent clothing to 
their ragged women and children. These home comforts, 
these little improve 
and elevate the mind 
that revels in selfish drunkenness to the oblivion of all 
Our benevolent Creator 


and refine the taste, 


the 


elegancies 
beyond sensual grossness 
the decencies and charities of life. 
has given us faculties that he meant for our happiness—the 
pleasures of the eye and of the imagination. These re- 
quire, in moderation, feeding, just as much as our bodies. 
Neglect them, they languish, die; and the human being 
loses his human superiority ; he tries to forget the misery 
of his condition in the fatal draught that Satan is ever 
ready to offer. He lives like a brute, and becomes little 
better than one. 

Education, opening the mind, giving it tastes for the 
beautifal, and infusing a certain dignity, is the best pre- 
servative against low vices. In our country, there is 
education for all; there is no reason why the poorest honest 
family should be debarred from the elegance of clean attire. 
Much is gained by contact; and, where the law of the 
community is propriety and decency, you will not often 
see ragged, shoeless children and drunken parents. 

There is no doubt that the cheapuess and abundance of 
our periodical literature do much to improve and elevate 
our growing population. In our Lady’s Book, it is one of 
our very heartfelt aims to aid those whose means and situ- 
ation are not propitious for great expenditure, to adorn 
their surroundings by. their own ingenuity. 

Few countries have produced, from the same population, 
more illustrious, eminent, and worthy men than Scotland. 
Among the excellent and benevolent Christians of that 
country, cannot some be found willing to embellish the 
lives of the peasantry, and set them above dram-drinking 
and its sure degradation? A periodical for women, like 
our Lady’s Book, which teaches all domestic arts and 
home duties, and inspires the heart and mind to seek intel 
lectual and moral improvement, would, as we believe, be 
a wonderful agent in reforming the vice of tippling and 
drunkenness now so prevalent in Scotland. 

THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMY. 

We take these admirable sentiments from a periodical 
which deserves to be widely known.* These just ideas 
on political economy should be familiar to the people of 
our country, women as wellas men. The former are the 
conservators of domestic economy, which is the basis of 
national as well as of individual wealth. The article we 
quote from was written by J. 8. Ropes, Esq., of Boston, 
Massachusetts :— 

“If every individual in the community would spend a 
little less than he earns, and buy a little less than he can 


* We allude to The New Englander, published in New 
Haven, by Mr. William L. Kingsley. It is sustained by a 
literary club, composed of some of the most able men and 
best scholars in New England, among whom we will men- 
tion the president of Yale College. It desires to be an 
exponent of the great moral questions of theday. Though 
by no means exclusively devoted to articles of a religious 
character, the principles of the work are based upon 
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pay for, so as to accumulate, however slowly, rather than 
fall in debt—if every merchant, tradesman, and manufac- 
turer would proportion his transactions to his capital by 
reserving a portion of his average gains—if large corpora- 
tions were managed as economically as private firms, and 
possessed an amount of capital which would render them 
independent of money-lenders—if bank managers would 
always keep on hand a reserve of funds for possible con- 
tingencies, and would look rather to the safety of our com- 
merce and our currency than to the amount of their divi- 
dends—what need would there be of legal restrictions to 
On the other hand, if 
the principal abuses of credit are such as cannot be reached 


protect the community from ruin? 


by laws, however stringent, it is evident that no legisla- 
tion can save us from the consequences of our folly. 

* * ’ * 7 * * * 

** All that is wanted is moderation and prudence on all 
hands to secure the safe and harmonious working of the 
social machine. But, when losing sight of that great 
Christian law which harmonizes self-love with the rights 
of others, the lust of gain induces the merchant, the mana- 
facturer, and the capitalist to forestall the demands of 
society by providing more commodities than they can pay 
for or profitably dispose of; when credit is abused for the 
purposes of speculation, whether to produce artificial 
scarcity or artificial demand—wben banks and bankers 
employ the capital and credit which should be the sheet- 
anchor of the public to promote speculation and extrava- 
gance for the sake of a temporary harvest, the interests of 
the community are evidently disregarded, and selfishness 
stands out in all its naked deformity. No political econo- 
mist will defend such abuses of those tendencies or those 
resources which are bestowed for the purposes of good, but 
which are turned into ministers ofevil. Their control and 
regulation, however, is the office not of political economy, 
but of a higher law and nobler philosophy. If, as indi- 
viduals and as a community, we will rise superior to the 
vulgar lust of gain, and seek rather to do our duty in the 
world, and to do it well—if, instead of striving only to 
make and to spend all the money we can, we will recog- 
nize those higher aims and loftier purposes for which men 
and nations are placed on this earthly stage, and will pur- 
sue the various walks of life and their emoluments as 
means, but not as ends, the machinery of capital and 
credit may safely be left to its own working.” 





A BLIND GIRL’S IDEA OF LADIES. 


I mAVE a fancy ladies are like flowers; 

And so I class and keep them in my mind. 

The delicate and gentle are the jasmines ; 

The mirthful and warm-hearted—these are pinks ; 

The loving are the rose, for love is sweet, 

And beautiful in mother as in bride; 

The stately and precise are dahlias, set 

As they were carved and colored for a show; 

The tulips, such as talk of love and beaux ; 

The spiritual, whose pure sweet thoughts seem given 

As are the star-beams from the light of heaven— 

These are the lilies; and the violets 

Are gentle-hearted ones who love the lilies, 

And would be like them could they choose their fate. 
Mus. Hate. 


Tus Herxpon MemortaL.—We close, with this num- 
ber, the subscription we opened in favor of the widew 
and daughter of the late Captain Herndon, whose noble 
heroism saved ‘‘the women and children” when the Cen- 
tral America was lost, and the brave Herndon perished 
We have received donations from 80 ladies and gentle- 


men. The amount, $119, has been paid over to Mrs 
Herndon, and the list of names of the contributors has 
been furnished her. We close our labors with the follow 
ing tribute from one of our correspondents :— 


TO THE MEMORY OF CAPTAIN HERNDON. 
BY A YOUNG LADY. 


A song for the brave—let it roll like a sea 
From every red lip that has pillowed a prayer, 
From every warm heart gush boundless and free, 
Re-echoed by angels through viewless air, 
Wide spreading in beauty, and swelling with might, 
From the east to the west, on the wings of the light. 


An anthem of praise for the hero who stood, 
Undaunted and firm, in the battle of death— 
Below him, deep thundering the boiling flood, 
Above him, in fury, the wild tempest’s breath ; 
No thought of himself, despair, or the grave, 
While there was a woman his mercy could save. 


A single thought stirred his heart’s quivering strings, 
He heard, for a moment, the music of home; 

His brain madly reeled, while his straining eye gazed 
Unblenched on his fate—a swift speeding doom. 

His livid lip set, and his white brow grew pale; 

But his band nobly wrought, his soul did not quail. 


Down, down in the depths of the deep he may lie, 
The spot all unmarked to the swift passer o’er, 

But his name, like a star, shall be set in the sky, 
And woman forever his mem'ry adore. 

Bright angels descend to his pillow at even, 

There keep watch until Earth shall melt into Heaven. 
Ricumonp County, GEORGIA. 


Wircnorart—lIts Perseculions, and its Victims chiefly 
Women.—We have been accustomed to hear constant out- 
cry about the persecution for witchcraft in America, as 
though, in point of severity and superstition, we stood ont 
far beyond the European nations of the same age; but se 
little truth is there in that supposition, as the following 
wi 


” 


extract from the ‘Poets and Poetry of Germany 
prove, that, in the century just preceding that in whici 
the people of New England executed forty for the fictitious 
crime of witchcraft, in Germany more than 100,000, most 
of them women, were cruelly put to death for the same 
imaginary offence. ; 
“In the course of the century during which this fearful 
persecution was at its height in Germany—from 1580 to 
1680—it is calculated that more than 100,000 individuals, 
most of whom were women, were its victims. To the 
honor of hamanity, be it said, some voices were raised 
against this bloodthirsty practice, but they were drowned 
in the general clamor. In every part of Germany, Protes- 
tant or Catholic, the same atrocities were committed. At 
length, in the year 1631, the noble-hearted Count Frederic 
Stein, himself a member of the order of Jesuits, an order 
which had been among the most violent denouncers of 
sorcery, ventured to step boldly forward and declare that, 
among the many whom he had accompanied to the scaffold, 
there was not one whom he could confidently declare guilty. 
‘Treat me so,’ he added, ‘treat in this manner the judges 
or the heads of the Church, subject us to the same tortures, 


and see if you will not discover sorcerers in us all.’ De 


spite this burst of generous indignation, it was not until 
1694 that this incomprehensible insanity began to abate 
The last so-called witch burnt in the German Empire was 
a poor nun, aged seventy, in the year 1749, at Berg; but 
at Glarus, in German Switzerland, an execution of a similas 
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nature took place as late as 1794. This time, the victim 
Was a servant-girl, accused of having practised diabolical 
arts to lame the child of her employers. Germany, indeed, 
seemed to live in an atmosphere of sorcery.” 





THE MOUNT VERNON ASSOCIATION. 


Tue efforts of the “‘Women of America” to obtain the 
amount necessary to accomplish the purchase of the “ Home 
and Grave of Washington” are unceasing. We give one 
of their appeals :— 


AID TO THE MOUNT VERNON FUND. 


“There is a modest mansion upon the banks of the 
Potomac.” 

Who, among the sons and daughters of our blessed land, 
does not wish to contribute his or her portion towards the 
Home and Grave of our beloved Wasuineton? Who but 
will consider it a blessed privilege to give help in aiding 
the “‘Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union” in 
the labor of love they have undertaken in gathering means 
for that sacred purpose? 

A large sum is yet to be obtained, and a wider and more 
extended generosity is now asked of the people, that an 
early possession of this sacred and honored spot may be 
acquired for the nation—North, South, East, and West. 
The eloquent appeal of the Regent of the Association (Miss 
Cunningham) is now before the public ; do not let it plead 
in vain, but with willing hearts work; for the object is 
glorious, and well worthy of woman’s pure and lofty 
patriotism. 

Among the modes of collecting means for this purpose, 
one presents itself as being decidedly appropriate and 
acceptable. It is, by forming clubs in all parts of the 
country, and sending for “Stuart's Gold Mounted Oil Por- 
trait,” which the Association offers at the small tribute of 
one dollar each. Clubs of ten, twenty, or more persons 
can remit to the Regent, Mrs. Susan L. Pellet, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, at Richmond, Va., or such Vice-Regents as 
are named in the circular, representing the Mount Vernon 
interest in other States. This plan of forming clubs, 
entered into by friends of the cause, in their own imme- 
diate circle, relieves the Association from the necessity of 
forwarding single copies, when ordered, the transmission 
of which is attended with so much more trouble and ex- 
pense, especially when sent to remote quarters of the 
country; while, by the plan proposed, the farthest point 
can be reached, and each person composing a club of a 
dozen or more can pousess this picture at a trifling cust of 
post or express charges. Parcels of five, ten, twenty, 
fifty, or one hundred copies will be carefully put up and 
sent to any point of address, on the receipt of one dollar 
for every picture ordered. Thus, ten dollars remitted for 
ten pictures, fifty dollars for fifty pictures, &c. 


N. B.—Please write names legibly, as each one of a club 
will be published under the “‘ Mount Vernon Portrait Sub- 
scription ;"’ also, forward all moneys without being regis- 
tered. Persons can address and remit to any of the Vice- 
Regents, or through their committees, also to L. A. Godey, 
Esq., of the Lady’s Book, or 

8. F. Watsox, Philadelphia. 


We have a few more names to add to the list of mem- 
bers. 

Mrs. G. W. Beaver, $3; Miss Kate Miller, $1; Mrs. J. O 
Bldridge, $3; Mrs. W. Carmen, $1; Miss O. E. Kellogg, 
$1; Miss Rachael Ann Norcross, $1; A Friend, $1; Mrs. 
C. A. Kohler, $2 50; Miss Cordelia R. Kohler, 50 cents 
(child); Mrs. Josephine Chase, $1; Mrs. Nancy Derby, $1 ; 


Mrs. Ann M. Snyder, $1; Mrs. Ann M. Van Loan, $1; Miss 
Lizzie A. Van Loan, 50 cents (child); Mrs. H. L. King, $1; 
Miss Clarissa S. King, $1; Miss Sarah L. Quinton, $1; 
Mrs. Lydia A. Austin, $1; Mrs. Julia E. Saw yer, $1; Mrs 
Emily J. Tennent, $1; Miss Jennie Tennent, 50 cents 
(child); Mrs. Alvan Flanders, $1; Mrs. Laura W. Chase, 
$1; Miss Mary M. Patch, 50 cents (child) ; 
Patch, 50 cents (child) ; Miss Malvine Copeland, $1; Mrs 
G. L. Kenney, $1; Mrs. Mary J. Pangburn, $1; Miss 
Alice Pangburn, $1; Miss Mary E. Gardiner, $1; Thomas 
Tennent, $5 ; Captain Roswell Nash, $5; Master Wm. H. 
Johnson, $1 50; A Friend, $1; Heury McNally, $1. Whole 
amount, gi6 50. 


Miss Susan R 


Amount of draft received for above list from Miss Mal- 
vine Copeland, San Francisco, California, $44 90. 
Mrs. Charles 4. Poelluitz, $10 
Mrs. A. McLeish, Miss Janet ( 
ton, 8. C. 
Mrs. M. E. Beall, Long Old Fields, Maryland, $1. 
Mrs. E. C. P. McConnell, Springfield, Illinois, $1. 


McLeish, $1 each, Charles- 


SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE WASHINGTON PORTRAIT. 

Mrs. M. Vandu Hurst's Club, Belton, Texas.—Mrs. H. 
M. Eastland, James A. Graves, M. W. Dawson, E. Mills, 
N. Austin, James Wilkinson, Dr. John W. Embree, Dr. H. 
Bradford, Dr. A. J. Embree, Rev. John Clabaugh, $1 each 

Club from Littleton, Massachusetts.—Mrs. A, Loomis, 
Mrs. 8. D. Frost, Charles Holmes, R. Whitcomb, John 
Robbins, Richard Hall, $1 each. 

Miss 8. C. Newton’s Club, Cloverport, Kentucky.—Mrs. 
Mary E. Murray, Mrs. Dr. Warfield, Mrs. Marion Hample- 
ton, Miss Kate La Hiert, Mrs. Ann Lightfoot, $1 each 

Mrs. James Rembert, Mrs. Martha Campbell, Mrs. Ge 
D. Johnston, Mrs. Charles A. Poellnitz, Miss Mary Rogers, 
$1 each. 
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Miss 8S. J. Hate’s BoaRDING AnD Day ScHooL For Youre 
Lapigs, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, reopened on Mon- 
day, September 13th. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for acquir- 
ing the French language, and the be t instruction in music 
and the other accomplishments. T\.e moral training and 
the health and physical development of the scholars are 
carefully attended to. 

References; Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Henry 
Vethake, LL. D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J. 

To ovr CorresponpEeNtTs.—The following aiticles are 
accepted, and will appear as soon as we have room: “‘ May 
Aydenn’s Fortune”—* Principle’’—** My Mother's Grave” 
—‘*The River by my Cottage’’—*‘ Stanzas”—*“* Withered 
Flowers”— ‘The Stricken Household”—* October”—* A 
Reflection” —** The Fay” —*‘ Prayer’’—“ Blind Little Eddy” 
—**A Sunset Vision”—‘‘The Child’s Dream’—‘Out in 
the Meadow”—‘“‘A Sight to See’—‘“‘An Hour Ago’’— 
** Perdita’’ — “* Hope” — “‘ Unconstant” — *‘ September” — 
“Why Wearily Sigh”—and “ A Voice from a Stove. 

The following articles are declined: ‘*The Southern 
Plague” —‘“‘Home Thoughts among the Hills’’—“ The 
Miracles of Christ’’—‘‘The Broken Promise’ — ‘‘ Love 
Triumphant over Death”—‘“‘ Anna Belle Lee’’—* Shall I 
Nevermore Behold Her?”—*‘ The Eldorado”—“To Hyla” 
—* A Picture thatis not all a Picture’—*“ The Sleigh Ride” 
—*“ Frightened to Death’—‘‘Canst Thou Forget Me?””— 
“The Bridal Eve’—‘“‘ Life Scenes’’— “ Life’—“To the 
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Zephyrs”’—“‘ Thou art not Forgotten’""—‘“‘To My Love”— 
**Death on the Pale Horse’’—‘‘ Place Your Footsteps 
Lightly there’—*‘*To a Star’—‘‘When I would Die’— 
** Candor”—*“ Frederika Castlebrough’’—‘‘ The Old Maid’s 
Soliloquy”—‘‘A Woman's Book”—‘“The Angel’s Smile” 
—**His Heart is all Her Own’’—and “‘The Love Letter.” 


Health Department. 


BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 


Drivxs.—Water is Nature’s own and only beverage, for 
milk, though a fluid consisting largely of water, is properly 
regarded as food, as it is made subservient to the animal 
economy, not as a diluent or vehicle, but as solid nutri- 
ment, by means of the casein, butter, &c., that enter into 
its composition. Water, then, is the only drink provided 
by nature for plants and animals, and it follows that this, 
as a general rule, should be the only drink of persons in 
health 
the entire bulk of the human body, and it is the vehicle 


Water constitutes much the larger proportion of 


by which all nutrient materials are conve ye d to the blood, 
and through the blood to every part of the system, for its 
replenishment. Water conveys to the excretory or cleans- 
ing organs all the waste, worn-out, irritating matters; and 





it is the pnly thing that can circulate freely and constantly 
throughout every part of the body without irritation or 
then, is the great solvent, dilutent, purifier, 


it dis- 


injary. It, 
sedative, and carrier of animal and vegetable life ; 
solves everything that passes into the system, and every- 
thing that passes out, so far as this is necessary ; it mingles 
with all the elements of the body and dilutes them, or 
tempers them down, so that they may not cause irritation ; 
it purifies by washing out every part; it soothes by purify- 
ing and by its direct sedative and cooling properties; and 
With 
these facts before us, is it not strange that the question 


finally, it conveys as a universal animal solvent 


ever should have been discussed as to whether man isa 
drinking animal or not? and is it not still more strange 
that a few have ably argued the negative, thus making the 
worse appear the better reason ? 

The quantity of water required by the system depends 
greatly on our habits with regard to diet, exercise, &c 
Those who use a coucentrated, highly-seasoned, or dry 
diet, or those who take active exercise, will of course drink 
more than others under opposite circumstances. Those 
who eat freely of eooling watery vegetables may find it 
necessary to drink but little. But, after all, thereis nothing 
that will produce those direct, cooling, sedative effects 
which we experience from a draught of pure cold water. 
As we have just seen, some contend that it is not necessary 
to drink at all; there are others who seem to think that 
the stomach is only a reservoir for water—that it should 
always be kept filled to its utmost capacity, so as to afford 
an abundant stream to be poured through the skin, &c.— 
and thus they would make human beings something like 
a travelling fountain. This extravagant use of water has 
become quite fashionable under the auspices of hydro- 
pathy, and is the legitimate result of that exclusive one- 
ideaism which would confine all medical virtue to a single 
remedy. This abuse of water must be injurious, by over- 
distending the stomach and by diluting too much the 
gastric juice; but no rule as to quantity can be given that 
would be appropriate to every one. Healthy persons may 
follow the dictates of nature, and drink according to thirst ; 
but it should be distinctly remembered that stimulating 
feod and drinks, some kinds of mental excitement, and 


some occupations create a morbid or unhealthy thirst, 
which, though it may be a correct guide as to the wants 
of the system under the circumstances, as plainly indicates 
that there is something wrong in our habits. Therefore, 
it is the part of wisdom, whenever we find that our desire 
for water is much greater than usual, carefully to review 
our mode of living, so that we may trace this symptom to 
its source, and, by a timely reformation, avoid impending 
disease. 

As to the fime for drinking water, it may be possible to 
give something like a correct general rule. It is injurious 
to take a large quantity of water or any other fluid while 
eating, or while digestion is going on. It follows, then, 
that the best time for drinking is when the stomach is 
comparatively empty. Hydropaths are great advocates 
for profuse water-drenchings early in the morning; but 
we see no advantage from this, unless it be that the 
stomach is more empty at that time, and it is also probable 
that the passing off of morbid matters is facilitated by the 
action of certain physiological laws which we cannot now 
explain. Aside from this consideration, we can see no 
reason why it would not be just as well to take our prin- 
cipal supply of water about four or five hours after eating. 
But there are many exceptions to the general rule above 
given; for there may be cases where, from the dryness of 
the food, or from the peculiar condition of the stomach, it 
may be useful to drink pretty freely while eating, or very 
soon afterwards. So, after all, the best rule is to try to 
live right; to regulate our habits so as to keep all the 
organs in a healthy condition, and then follow the dictates 


be a safer 


of Nature, with a full assurance that she wil 
guide, under those circumstances, than all the rule-makers 
in the world. 

As to the temperature of our drinks, these that are covl 
are more healthful than those that are extremely cold 
And, if our habits as to diet were as they should be, we 
would not have that morbid desire for very cold, iced, 
so often leads to excessive in- 
The best plan, then, te 


and acid drinks which 
dulgence and futal consequences. 
avoid the dangers arising from this source is to refrain 
from the use of highly seasoned food and stimulating 
drinks. By pursuing this course, it is highly probable 
that we might safely gratify any moderate and natural 
desire we might have for cold drinks. But, in the present 
mode of living, all who indulge in iced beverages are in 
great danger, because the desire is acquired, while the very 
things that create the craving, at the same time render the 
system incapable of gratifying it with impuaity. Ladies, 
in their attendance on night parties, and other places of 
public resort, are much exposed to dangers arising from 
the excessive use of cold drinks. At such places, there is 
a combination of circumstances well calculated to excite 
an unnatural factitious thirst, while the same influences 
render the system peculiarly susceptible to any morbid 
impression. These thirst-provoking and disease-inviting 
agencies are crowded and over-heated rooms, highly stimu- 
lating food and grinks, and in many cases a degree of 
mental excitement bordering on delirium, from the active 
play of all the social and moral feelings that can agitate 
the human breast. These combined excitants fan the whule 
organism into a feverish fame; the lungs are heated and 
debilitated, the brain is feverish, the nerves are agitated, 
the stomach is oppressed; and now a large draught of 
some iced and acid beverage is taken, and tnewrable dia- 
ease or sudden death is the sad consequence. Those whe 
have weak lungs are peculiarly exposed to the dangers 
we are endeavoring to depict; and a single glass of ice- 
cream, or draught of ice-water, under the circumstances 
mentioned, has too often been like a chalice charged with 
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deadly hemlock. In view of these dangers, then, we would 
earnestly warn our fair readers against the use of very 
cold drinks, and especially at night parties, when the body 
is heated and debilitated. Rely not on your youth and 
your vigorous constitution ; and be not lulled into false 
security by the absence of any immediate ill effects; for 
be assured that few, very few, can indulge with impu- 
nity—that slow dyspepsia, or some insidious form of dis- 
ease, will be the result, though the consequences may not 
be immediate and manifest. The only safety, under such 
circumstances of excitement, is in total abstinence. Oh 
that we could express all that we feel on this subject! 
Oh that we could effectually warn our fair countrywomen 
against the thoughtless indulgences of fashionable parties, 
which have hurried so many of the fairest and the best to 
the grave! 

The artijicial drinke, introduced by the caterers to the 
tastes of modern civilization, are almost innumerable; but 
we only propose to notice those in most common use, in 
their relations to health. As to the stronger alcoholic 
drinks, brandy, rum, &c. &c., it is needless for us to say 
anything to ladies, for no warning is necessary to induce 
them to discountenance, both by precept and example, a 
habit so unladylike, so destructive, in its physical and 
moral effects, as the use of ardent spirits as a beverage. 
And women of all classes and conditions will surely wage 
a ceaseless warfare against these fell destroyers which have 
murdered so many of their fathers, husbands, and brothers, 
and brought so many of their children to penury and rags. 
But a word of caution may be necessary as to the use of 
wines, cordials, and various Frenchified compounds which 
come under the head of “light, innocent (!) drinks suitable 
for the delicate palates of ladies.” Even admitting that 
the pure juice of the grape is not hurtful, these wines and 
“fancy drinks” should be wholly rejected, for most of 
them are vile compounds of home manufacture, containing 
various deleterious and even poisonous ingredients, which 
must be more or less detrimental to health, apart from the 
exciting effects of the alcoholic element. These drinks are 
made up of alcohol, colored with logwood, and sweetened 
with sugar of lead and such like stuff. We repeat, then, 
that all these should be wholly rejected; for, apart from 
their influence on health, women should never encourage 
a practice by their example which may lead others to 
stronger drinks and a drunkard’s grave. The whole class 
of alcoholic drinks, from the mildest to the strongest, 
should be regarded as medicines, useful, indeed, in some 
morbid conditions, but fraught with danger when used 
either habitually or occasionally in health, and as beve- 
rages. In our next, we will give our views on that vexed 
question, ‘‘ Shall we use tea and coffee ?”’ 

CoLumBvs, Ga. 





Literary Hotices. 





Booxs By Mari.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the oks that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a bvok, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 


From Peterson & Brotruers, Philadelphia :— 
THE OPERA DANCER; or, The Mysteries of London 
Life. By George W. M. Reynolds, author of “‘ The My» 


teries of the Court of London,”’ “‘ The Rye House Plot," 
“ Life in Paris,” ete. etc. Complete in one volume. Price 
50 cents. 

THE RIVAL BEAUTIES. A Novel. By Miss Pardoe 
author of ‘“‘The Confessions of a Pretty Woman,” “The 
Jealous Wife,” etc. etc. Miss Pardoe has long been re- 
cognized as one of the most charming of female novelists, 
and the present volume ranks among the best of her pro- 
ductions. Price 50 cents. 


From J. 8. Revriretp, New York, through T. B. Psrer- 
son & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE; 
with an Original Memoir. Illustrated by F. R. Pickers- 
gill, John Tenniel, Birket Foster, Felix Dariey, Jasper 
Cropsey, P. Duggan, Percival Skelton, and A. M. Madot 
The season is now upon us which, in preference to all 
seasons, has been dedicated to the tender exhibitions of 
love and friendship. To give expression to those feelings, 
there is no more innocent and acgeptable medinm than 
that of literary gifts, especially when they are in the form 
of poetry, pure in thought, and elevating in imaginative 
power. Such a gift, we feel assured, our readers will find 
in the work whose title we have given above. Whatever 
may have been the errors of Poe's life, he never, to our 
knowledge, wrote a line which the strictest morality would 
wish to blot. Enemies his criticisms may have made, and 
his habits may have occasioned disgust in many very little 
better than himself; but who can read his poems without 
admiration? Every one has perused and reperused his 
Raven,” sighed over “‘ Annabel Lee,”’ who lived, loved, 
and died, 

‘In that kingdom by the sea,” 


and heard, in fancy, the ringing of his ‘Bells, Bells, 
Bells ;"" and having read these, few will not desire to see 
and read the remainder of his poetical productions, and to 
know something of the life of the strange being who thus 
felt and wrote. Designed as an annual, this edition of 
Poe’s works is beautifally printed on tinted and hot-pressed 
paper, profusely and most elegantly illustrated by artists 
of the highest excellence, and superbly bound in cloth and 
gold. Price $5 00. 

From D. Appiteton & Co., New York, through Prrer- 
son & Broruers, Philadelphia:— 

ELECTRON ; or, the Pranks of the Modern Puck: A 
Telegraphic Epic for the Times. By William C. Richards. 
In these latter days of the cable excitement, we have cable 
jewelry, cable hats, and cable wearing-apparel of all sorts, 
cable meetings, speeches, and sermons, and last, but not 
least, cable books, of which “Electron” is not only a 
neatly printed, but also a well-conceived and well-written, 
specimen. It traces, from its earliest date, the science of 
electricity, through every period of its advancement, down 
to the present era of submarine telegraphs. Not only the 
poem itself is interesting, but the notes by which it is illus- 
trated convey much useful and important information to 
which access is not always easy. Price 50 cents. 

THE LAYING OF THE TELEGRAPHIC CABLE; with 
all its Incidents and Anecdotes, Impressive or Diverting 
as well as fresh and reliable Biographical Sketches of 
Messrs. Fiela and Everdt, and Captain Hudson. By 
John Muilerly, Official Historian of the Memorable Expe- 
ditions, Abundantly illustrated with portraits, maps, 
views, groups, and representatious of the machinery em- 
ployed. Complete, accurate, and authorized by Messrs. Field 
and Everett, and Captain Hudson. To the full and com- 
prehensive title we have given of this interesting volume 
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we need but add our opinion that all it promises has been 
faithfully carried out. Price 50 cents. 

From CuHar.es DesiLver, No. 714 Chestnut Street, oppo- 
site the Masonic Hall, Philadelphia:— 

GILLIAN, and other Poems. By George M. Ryder, au- 
thor of “‘Los Arcos,” etc. etc. Without presenting any 
points of peculiar imaginative vigor, the poems in this neat 
little volume are characterized by a simplicity of diction 
and purity of sentiment which will win them favor in the 
hearts of many readers. Price 75 cents. 

ISABELLA GRAY. A Novel. By a Lady. 
quiet, unpretending story, inculcating the virtues of pa- 


This is a 


tience and resignation under the afflictions and misfortunes 
of life. 
and, without being very striking, the incidents are sufli- 
ciently interesting. The ‘‘ Lady,’’ who is evidently making 
her first regular appearance in the literary world, exhibits 


Though simple, the plot is cleverly developed, 


considerable talent, though it is somewhat obscured by a 
certain mannerism of style, which belongs to her no mvure 
than to a thousand and one new writers, who adopt it as 
being best fitted for romanca instead of their 
thoughts flow freely in their natural channel, and permit- 


letting 


ting their originality to characterize, and at times to con- 
stitute, the beauty of their productions. Price $1 00. 

From James CHALLen & Son, through Linpsay & BLAk- 
IsToN, Philadelphia :— 

IN AND AROUND STAMBOUL. By Mrs. 
Hornby. Written in the familiar form of lette: 
bracing numerous and thrilling incidents connected with 
the Crimean war, this volume of travels and observations 
in Greece, Syria, and the Turkish Empire, is one of stirring 
interest, and presents many novelties with regard to the 
peculiarities of Oriental lifeand manners. Having resided 
in the East for several years, Mrs. Hornby had the best 
opportunities for gathering information, and for giving a 
truthful description of the countries and people of which 


Edmund 


8, and em- 


The work is elegantly printed, and contains 
Price, cloth, $1 25 per copy, post paid. 


she speaks. 
300 pages. 

From Ticknor & Fieips, Boston, through Hazarp & 
Broruers, 724 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH AND HIS TIMES, with other 
Papers. By Charles Kingsley, author of “ Hypatia,”’ 
“Two Years Ago,” etc. etc. 
of attractive miscellanies are ‘‘Sir Walter Raleigh and his 
Times,” “ Plays and Puritans, 
‘Hours with the Mystics,’ ‘Tennyson,’ “‘ The Poetry of 
Sacred and Legendary Art,” “‘ North Devon,” “‘ Phaethon,” 
‘Alexandria and her Schools,”" ‘‘ My Winter-Garden,” 
and “ England from Wolsey to Elizabeth." 
are handled in their author's usually vigorous and fasci- 


The contents of this volume 


Burns and his Schoo!l,”’ 


These subjects 


nating style, and cannot fail to attract attention in their 
present collected form. The admirers of good solid read- 
ing, in the shape of genial literary and historic criticism, 
will find this book a pleasant companion, though they may 
not agree with Mr. Kingsley’s decisions in regard to many 
points of taste, history, or theology. Price $1 25. 

From H. Dayrrox, No. 20 Ann Street, New York :— 

THE CITIZEN'S MANUAL OF GOVERNMENT AND 
LAW: Comprising the Elementary Principles of Civil 
Government; a Practical View of the State Governments, 
and of the Government of the United States; 
Common and Statutory Law, and of the Law of Nations; 


a Digest of 


and a Summary of Parliamentary Rules for the Practice of 
Deliberative Assemblies. By Andrew W. Young, author 


of “Science of Government,”’ “‘ First Lessons in Civil Gov- 











ernment,’’’*‘ American Statesman,” etc. This is a new, 
revised, and enlarged edition of a work which should be 
in the possession of every American citizen who wishes, as 
every American citizen should wish, to obtain a common 
knowledge of the principles of law and government. Price 
$3 00. 

From A. Wixittams & Co., Boston :— 

MORMONIAD. A somewhat exceptionable satirica! 
poem upon Utah, the Administration, and the Mormon 
War. A very neat volume of 100 pages. 

From Cares Scripyer, New York, through Parry & 
McMi.uay, Philadelphia :— 

PEASANT LIFE IN GERMANY. By Miss Anna C. 
Johnson, author of “Iroquois,” “Myrtle Wreath,” ete. 
etc. Thisis avery readable, but, at the same time, exceed- 
ingly loosely written volume of some four hundred pages, 
purporting to be a fair and truthful picture of peasant life 
in Germany. Though we do not charge the authoress wit 
wilful misrepresentation, we are led to believe, from our 
examination of her work, that her descriptions of the people 
of Germany and their habits are not altogether true to 
nature. It is a difficult matter for tourists, during a short 
stay in any country, and especially in a country of the lan- 
guage of which they confess themselves to have beerf igno- 
rant, to gather right impressions of that country or of its 
people. 
faults, and faults are magnified tenfold. 
the United States, have suffered much in this manner from 
English book-manufacturers, who, after a brief sojourn 


To their unaccustomed eyes, peculiarities become 
We ourselves, in 


among us, have returned to their homes and paraded us 
before the world in a light as little flattering as it was 
certainly unjust and untrue. Many things in their books 
may have had a basis upon fact, but only upon individual, 
not upon general facts. At best, they exaggerated our 
faults, and forgot our virtues; and this, we think we are 
justified in saying, is the very error into which the author- 
ess of “‘ Peasant Life in Germany” has fallen. We give her 
all credit for good intentions, but her conclusions are too 
hastily formed. Price $1 00. 

From Puiturps, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

AGNES: A Novel. By the author of “‘Ida May.” This 
is a tale of woman’s love and devotion, from the pen of an 
author whose popularity is so well established that praise 
from 
written one, touching occasionally upon facts in our revolu 
tionary history, and sketching Indian life and customs. 
The fair anthor has forsaken, in a measure, the poetic ideal 
of the red man to which too many of our romance-writers 


us seems unnecessary. The story is a powerfully 


cling with such surprising tenacity; but, after all, what 
is lost to the imagination is fully made up by the pleasure 
we derive from the contemplation of the truthfulness of 
nature. 
bas met with an unusually favorable reception from the 
Price $1 25. 


We are happy to be able to state that “‘ Agnes”’ 


reading public. 


From Dery & Jacxsoxy, New York:— 

JANE EYRE. An Autobiography. Price $1 00. 

SHIRLEY. A Tale. Price $1 00. 

VILLETTE. Price $1 00. 

For or against the three novels, titles of which are given 
above, we could say nothing that has not already been 
said. We presume 
no work of fiction has been so extensively read as Jane 


They are popular, and deservedly so. 


Eyre. In their present neat and substantial form, they 


constitute a part of the library of “Standard Female 
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Novelists,’’ of whicly Derby & Jackson are the enterprising 
and successful publislers, and to whom the public are 
greatly indebted for this cheap and beautiful edition. 

From Carter & Brotuers, New York :— 

LIFE OF GENERAL HAVELOCK. By the Rev. Wil- 
liam Brock. Any biography of a man so deservedly fa- 
mous would be welcome, and this is certainly so, notwith- 
standing some defects, as it gives us a clear and apparently 
correct idea of this great religious hero—a union of terms 
80 rarely to be met with now. Of the military part of this 
work we do not* profess to judge, although we read with 
great interest the account of his successful march through 
the enemy’s country, ending in that glorious triumph, the 
rejoicings for which were so soon to pass into mournings 
over his death; but what impressed us most in the life 
was the exquisite tenderness and devotion of the Christian 
warrior, both as a husband and father. We are sure that 
all that read this volume will recognize that the lovely 
domestic virtues, as well as the more striking qualities of 
heroism and self-devotion, flourish most under the genial 
fostering of Christianity. Price 75 cents. 

MEMOIR OF CAPTAIN HAMMOND, Rifle Brigade. 
This is a monument raised by a brother's love to one who 
distinguished himself as a good soldier of Christ, for many 
years before he was called upon to die a brave man’s death 
it the storming of the Redan in the Crimea. The subject 
of the memoir was the son of an English gentleman, trained 
from his childhood for a soldier. He was but little more 
than twenty when he consecrated himself to the service of 
his Maker, and from that time his consistent course, his 
quiet unflagging energy for his own and others’ spiritual 
good, his entire devotion to the glory of God, all go to 
prove that although there are peculiar temptations in an 
officer’s life, there is that in their practical training that 
makes them efficient and thorough in all they undertake. 
Havelock, Vicars, and Hammond are proofs of how much 
good a military man has it in his power to do, when once 


the spirit of God has effectually moved the heart. Price 
75 cents. 
ENGLISH "HEARTS AND ENGLISH HANDS. For a 


full and extended notice of this work, see Editor’s Table in 


the October number of the Lady’s Book Price 75 cents. 


Arm-Oharr 


Ocr P.Lates FoR Decemrer—and let us here remark 
that our subscribers get two more steel plates each year 
than are furnished by any other magazine, as we always 
give two in December and two in January. ‘Christmas 
for the Rich” and ‘*Christmas for the Poor’’ need no re- 
marks from us to commend them to the admiration of the 
The design and engraving are both equally good ; 

Stephens designed 
the plates; Walter engraved them; and Annie Fraust 


Goden's 


public. 
and so is the letter-press illustration. 


wrote the illustration. 

ANOTHER heart-ache for bachelor editors and all other 
bachelors. We can't help it. We must let the sensible 
people of this country of ours know what kind of dresses 
wear; and here we have given 
them in our beautiful fashion-plate. You may sigh, and 


grieve, and hold off; but “to this complexion must you 


brides and bridesmaids 


come at last.” 





Sotvent Banxs.—We take the notes of all solvent banks 
in payment for the Lady's Book. 
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Ovr THANKs.—The year’s work is ended. We have 
issued the December number of the Book, and we return 
our grateful thanks to those who have gone with us through 
the year; and we wish them all a very merry Christmas. 
Yet still, our work is but just begun; for what says Scrip- 
ture: “Of making many books there is no end.” 





Tue Moundsville Clipper says— 

**Ladies can see their Book at Wallace's, Brownsville, 
and at Skile’s, Dniontown, or at any other good bookseller 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America.” 

Please add Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, to say nothing 
of the copies that went out with Dr. Kane’s expedition to 
establish a depot in the frozen regions. 





Country Press, Civns, AND Borrowrrs.—Why do you 
not have a club-list hung up in you office, and every one 
that wishes to borrow, ask them to subscribe, and show 
them how cheaply they can procure it? 





Laptes! ladies! why do you not date your letters, town, 
county, and State? And do not put, instead of these 
very necessary things, the name of your place, such as 
Tulip Grove, Rose Hill, Magnolia Retreat, Dahlia Heath, 
&c. You would save us a great deal of trouble by stick- 
ing to plain common sense. 





INDEED, she is not, and we contend for the fact, that “‘a 
lady is not fully equipped to go into society without she 
possesses some of the valuable information given by Go- 
dey.” We indorse the remarks from the Ware Standard. 
If ladies would look a little more over the pages of the 
Book when coming to large cities, they would find them- 
selves very much benefited by it. 

Mrs. 8. W. R.—We thank you for the first club for 1859 
Although several were received on the same day, yours 
was the first letter we opened. You wish us success. This 
early receipt of clubs gives good token of it. We think 
this is the earliest reception of clubs for a succeeding year 
that we have ever had. 





We ask attention to our advertisement for 1859, pub- 
lished in this number. It is but a faint outline of what we 
will do, but will give some general idea of what the Lady’s 
Book will be. In fact, it is hardly necessary for us to pub- 
lish any advertisement. Our subscribers and the public 
know that we will publish the best lady’s book in the 
world; and they have known us so long that they are 
willing to trust us, even without any promises on our 
part. Weare thankful, very thankful, for the patronage 
we have received for the last twenty-nine years; and we 
can only add that, having found that fulfilling every pro- 
mise made has been the best policy, that plan we shall 
still continue to pursue. 





TAKE Your own Paper.—Let us still try to impress this 
upon our subscribers. Take your own paper before sub- 
scribing to any other; it isa duty you owe, and one you 
ought not to neglect. If you want the Lady’s Book also, 
take that ina club with your own paper. You will save 


one dollar by the operation 





Wantep.—A lady desires a situation as resident govern- 
She is 
competent to teach the usual English branches, French, 


ess in a family, or assistant teacher in a school. 


drawing in pencil and crayon, and rudiments of Latin. 
Southern States preferred. Satisfactory references given. 
\ddrese Box No. 26, Penn Yan, Yates Co., N. Y 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 





MAKE UP rour CLvBs.—Remember that the Lady's Book 
is the best work for ladies published in this country. We 
have more than one thousand private letters testifying to 
this fact, and the press throughout the country is unani- 
mous in saying that the Lady's Book is the best magazine 
of its kind in this or any other country. The diffgrence in 
the club price of the Lady's Book and that of other maga- 
zines is only a few cents, and for these few cents you get 
nearly one-third more reading and engravings, besides 
other more expensive embellishments that a low-priced 
magazine cannot afford to give. Clubs must be for the 
Lady's Book alone, with one exception, and that is “‘ Ar- 
thar’s Home Magazine.” One or more of that work can 
be introduced in a club in place of the Lady’s Book, if 
desired. 

Any person, with a very little trouble, can get up a club 
for the Book; we have frequently been so informed by 
ladies—the work is so popular. It is but to call and geta 
subscription. Clubs are always in time, as we are able to 
supply numbers from the beginning of the year; yet we 
like them sent in soon, to know how many we shall print. 
Remember, that a work with 100,000 subscribers can give 
five times as much as a work with only half that number, 
and the embellishments can also be made of a very supe- 
rior character. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. A shop- 
keeper would look amazed, ifa purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be- 


In no instance can this be done, as our terms 


twelve. 
cause twelve have been ordered. It cannot be done. 





Aun, you don’t know, when you say this, ladies, how 
old in years you make us feel, but only in years! the heart 
is as young as ever. We copy from the Strasburg 
Herald :— 

**Godey was our parents’ choice before us; and it cer- 
tainly is ours. We know of no pleasanter way to ‘ while 
away a little while’ than by looking over the back num- 
bers of Godey’s Lady’s Book.” 





Having been a reader of the Lady’s Book for years, and 
feeling that I have been greatly benefited by it, I will no 
longer delay to express my thanks and gratitude to you as 
a friend to all ladies. What book is there that so well 
assists a lady in every department as the Lady’s Book? 
Being a new housekeeper, and away from all friends, to 
whom could I apply for information? I have only to look 
at the Lady’s Book for directions, and I am always sure 
to find something to suit my wants. 

Mas. J. W. D., Ga. 





OvR numerous exchanges suggest that the Lady’s Book 
is the best Christmas or New Years gift that a gentleman 
could possibly make to a lady, as she will monthly be re- 
minded of the donor. 





ARTICLES FoR Fancy Fairs.—In addition to what we 
have promised in our advertisement, we have yet to adda 
new feature—Articles for Fancy Fairs—with engravings 
and descriptions that any lady will be able to make up. 





Your Book proves an invaluable companion ; aad every 
number is welcomed by me with the same delight I would 
welcome a dear old friend. 
in this as in every other good work, is the wish of an un- 
known friend. E. T. R., Tenn. 


May you continue to prosper 








$3 50.—For this very trifling sum you can obtain the 
two best magazine—Godey’s Lady's Book and Arthur's 
Home Magazine—both one year. In these two publica- 
tions, you will receive twenty-siz of the finest steel en- 
gravings, twenty-four beautiful colored fashion - plates 
Arthur’s Magazine is pronounced by the whole press of 
the United States the best two dollar magazine published ; 
and the various notices that we have published on our cover 
proclaim what the Lady's Book is. 

Arthur's Magazine, as far as a high rank of literature is 
concerned, is decidedly the best two dollar magazine.— 
Middletown Rainbow. 

Arthur's Lady’s Home Magazine.—The best of the two 
dollar monthlies.—Richmond Religious Herald. 

Arthur's Home Magazine.—This still gives new and 
additional proof of being the very best of the two dollar 
magagine.—Rushville Times. 

Home Magazine.—This is the best two dollar magazine 
published.—Henopin Tribune. 

Fully maintains the wide reputation of being the best 
two dollar magazine published.—Canton Ledger. 

We could fill pages with notices to the same effect. 





To those subscribers to the Mount Vernon fund who 
receive the picture of Washington, we respectfully mention 
that we are not responsible for the engravings. We simply 
receive the money, and hand it over to the publisher of the 
Mount Vernon Record. 


‘Parra Cake,” published among the contributed re- 
ceipts in the October number. Will the lady who sent 
this please read it, and she will find that she has omitted 
some of the ingredients? Flour is not mentioned. Send 
another and perfect receipt. 


I sexp you a few more subscribers for your very excel- 
lent and much esteemed Lady’s Book. A lady might as 
well be without a husband, as without the Lady's Book. 

E. A. B., 8. C. 


Miss 8. J. Hate’s School, now in its third year, offers, 
we think, superior advantages to all who wfsh to obtain 
for their danghters a thorough and liberal education, and, 
at the same time, to place them where their comfort, their 
manners, and their moral training will be carefully at- 
tended to. Her school combines, in a peculiar degree, the 
pleasures of a home with the discipline and order of a 
school. For particulars, as to terms, etc., we refer you to 
another page of this “‘ Book.” 

Scpscripers do not seem to understand that, when we 
receive money for any other publication, we pay the money 
over to that publication, and they, not we, are then respon- 
sible. We only act as the agent to pay over the money. 
If they miss a number of Harper, Arthur, or Graham, they 
must address the publisher of the publication they miss 
We have nothing to do with it. 

Tue following, from the Jowa News, is decidedly good :— 

“In a recent number, Godey asked what bachelor 
editors did with their copies of his magazine. One littk 
girl, ‘not quite eleven years old,’ says, one she knows of 
gives them to her sister Annie, and she in turn writes the 
notices for his paper. This it deliciously rich. We opine 
this little witch of a Josie ‘caught a box on the ear.’ Are 
there any Josie’s in this vicinity? 





THANK you, Mrs. W., of Morris, Illinois. Very happy te 
hear that you “all agree in saying that it is the best and 
cheapest magazine in the world.” 
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Lapy’s Boox as A PREMIUM AT AGRICULTURAL Farrs.— 
The following premiums were awarded at the Franklin 
County Agricultural Society in Ohio :— 

Ciass I.—Ladies’ Domestic Manufactures. 


Best Patch Quilt, Godey’s Lady’s Book, $3 00 
2d best do., Ohio Cultivator, 1 00 


Best White Quilt, Lady’s Book, 3 00 
2d best do., Ohio Cultivator, 1 00 
Best Silk Patch Quilt, Lady’s Book, 3 00 
2d best do., Ohio Cultivator, 1 00 
Best Embroidered Ottoman Cover, Lady’s Book, 3 00 
2d best do., Ohio Cultivator, 100 
Best Embroidered Table-Cover, Lady’s Book, 3 00 
2d best do., Ohio Cultivator, 1 00 
Best Embroidered Skirt, Lady’s Book, 3 00 
2d best do., Ohio Cultivator, 1 00 
Best Embroidered Sleeves, Lady’s Book, 3 00 
2d best do., Ohio Cultivator, 1 00 
Best Worked Collar, Lady’s Book, 3 00 
2d best do., Ohio Cultivator, 1 00 
Best Worked Handkerchief, Lady’s Book, 3 00 
2d best do., Ohio Cultivator, 1 00 
Best pair Crochet Chair-Tidies, Lady's Book, 3 00 
Best variety of Worsted Embroidery, Lady’s Book 
and diploma, 4 00 


Best variety of Linen Embroidery, Lady’s Book and 
diploma, 4 00 
Best variety of Embroidery, all kinds, Lady’s Book 


and diploma, 4 00 
Best pair of Men’s Shirts, Lady’s Book, 3 00 
Best display of Millinery made in the County, Lady's 

Book and diploma, 4 00 
Best pair of Woollen Knit Socks, 2 oC 

24 best do., Ohio Cultivator, 1 00 
Best pair Woollen Knit Stockings, 2 00 

2d best do., Ohio Cultivator, 1 00 





Ir is a shame that any one should claim asa right to 
read an editor’s exchange magazines and papers merely 
because they subscribe to his paper. We have been re- 
quested to make this statement. 

Let it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only account- 
able to those who remit directly to us. We have no agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent to the pub- 
lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 





Ow another page will be found a new circular of Messrs. 
J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, of prints and engravings suit- 
able for Grecian painting, ete., and other information. Mr. 
J. E. Tilton, of Salem, finding his business in this line so 
inuch enlarged, has, in connection with his brother, made 
their principal house at 161 Washington Street, Boston, for 
the better accommodation of their customers and them- 
selves. The old house at Salem at present continues as a 


branch of the same. 





How to Remit.—Procare a draft, if possible; if not, 
send notes; but let it be a matter known only to yourself; 
the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there 
is of your money coming to hand. Do not register your 
letters, as this at once informs everybody that money is in 
your letter. If you send gold dollars, secure them care- 
fully in the letter; otherwise, they are apt to work out of 
the envelop. Notes on all solvent banks taken at par. 
Be careful and pay the postage on your letter, and di- 
rect it to L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 


VoL. LV11.—48 


' 


ParTicvuLaR Notics.—If money is not sent direct to the 
publisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, do not write to us to 
supply you with the Book. If you choose to subscribe to 
any association, or in any other way than direct to us, you 
must take the consequences; and we are also determined 
not to waste post-office stamps in answering letters upou 
this subject. 





Crus Terms.—These are so very low that no lady who 
wants the Book, and does not wish to be a borrower, can 
refuse to subscribe. 

We do not intend, nor need our subscribers expect, to 
receive a mere story-book. We havea nobler aim; we 
seek to enlighten, to instruct womankind; to teach them 
their various duties; and that our labors are appreciated 
weappeal to this fact. Mothers take it for their daughters, 
whose mothers took it forthem. The Lady's Book is an 
heirloom in families. If mere stories are wanting, outrag- 
ing Munchausen, you must subscribe for some other publi- 
cation. Those articles of fiction that we do publish have 
alla moral tendency, and won’t suit the readers of “The 
Ensanguined Dagger,” or “The Perils of a Housemaid,” or 
‘The Dairymaid’s Revenge,”’ or ‘“‘The Benevolent Pirate 
of the Gulf.” 

FirzorRALp’s Par.apetputa City Irem.—This able and 
influential journal entered its twelfth year last month, 
looking larger, fresher, and more entertaining than ever 
We are glad to know that it is prospering. Fitzgerald's 
paper is an acknowledged authority on all matters relating 
to the fine arts, music, the drama, literature, education, 
business, news, etc. It enjoys a large circulation through- 
out the Union, and, as a matter of course, it wields a great 
deal of influence. Recently, the North American, the 
Press, the Bulletin, the Ledger, the Germantown Tele- 
graph, and other leading papers, praised Mr. Fitagorald 
and his paper very highly, but very deservedly. Any 
lady or gentleman who may want a high-toned and really 
delightful paper should make haste to subscribe for the 
Philadelphia City Item. It is published at only $2 a year 

Address Firz@rratp & Co., 112 South Third St. 

Very Trve.—Speaking of our contemporaries and some 
of our illustrations, the Lebanon Ledger says :— 

“To say these were beautiful, would not be saying half; 
and, as Godey truly says, ‘they will not be copied by other 
magazines.’ The expense would be too great for them, as 
they look to the interests of their pockets, not their patrons 


’ 


as Godey does.’ 





RememBER that the Lady’s Book is not a mere luxury; 
it is a necessity. There is no lady who takes the Book 
that does not save twice the price of itin a year in the 
matter of domestic economy. Its receipts, its patterns, its 
needle-work, its instructions in housekeeping are invalua- 


ble to the housekeeper. 





Tue fashion editor desires us to say that she is filling 
the orders for infants’ wardrobes as fast as she is able. As 
she has everything made, and buys nothing ready made, 
it is a work of some time. 





I take pleasure in sending you another club for your 
Book, which I prize above all other magazines, especially 
for the vast amount of information one gains, not only in 


the useful but ornamental branches. M. F. M., Ala. 





Sez Plum Pudding Receipts in this number. 
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For Grecian Patntixe.—J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, and | 


Salem, Mass., publish the following fine and desirable en- 
gravings, which they send by mail, post paid, on receipt 


of price. 

Size of Plate. Price. 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, 14 by 18, 1 50 
The Farm-Yard, 13 by 19, 1 50 
The Kappy Family, 13 by 17, 13 
Les Orphelines, 9 by 11, 1 00 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 9 by 11, 60 
The Little Bird, 9 by 11, 60 
Age and Infancy, 16 by 22, 2 00 
Evangeline (Longfellow's), 1 00 
Beatrice Cenci, 1 00 


The first seven are intended for Grecian and Antique 
painting, and have separate directions for each object, how 
to paint, the colors used, and how to mix 

They also continue to publish desirable things in this 
line, of which they send notice to their custemers. 

Seminaries, teachers, and dealers furnished, at liberal 
discount, with the above, and all Artists’ materials. 

Sets of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnishes, 
oils, brushes, and other needful materiais for the arts of 
Grecian and Antique Oil Painting, furnished for $3. Small 
trial pictures for use at thirteen cents each 

Improvements made from time to time in these and other 
arts will be communicated to our customers wiihout eatra 
char ge. 

Directions in our new style of Grecian and Antique 
Painting on Glass, Oriental and Potichimanie, furnished, 
fall and complete (so that any child may learn without 
other instruction), for one dollar, postpaid, with rules for 
varnishes, ete. 

Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five dollars 
are entitled to the directions free. 

Persons ordering them for one dollar, and after buying 
the materials to the amount of five dollars, may deduct the 
ene dollar paid for directions. 

Address J. E. Tinton & Co., Publishers and Dealers in 
Artists’ Goods, Boston, where they have established their 
principal house for the better accommodation of a large 
aod increasing business. 

“Ove of the views in the illustrations of views about 
Philadelphia is the residence of the renowned bachelor 
What 
will the children say when they read this, from the Brock- 


editor, Mr. Godey."’ Meaning us? Good gracious! 


port Republic. 





Yas, Inpgep.—What more appropriate or welcome pre- 
sent can a gentleman make to a lady than a year’s eub- 
scription to the Lady’s Book ?—Belvidere Journal. Ora 
Christmas present. How she will appreciate the gift, and 
be reminded every month of the donor! 

Do not register your letters; and another piece of advice 
we give is this: Don’t let any person know you are going 
to send money. Put your letter in the post-office, keeping 
your own counsel, as if it were a letter without money. 
How often are we written, when money miscarries, “I 
put the money in the letter 
and no doubt intrusted it to that person to mail. 
say, let no one know that there is money in your letter. 


rhe 





in the presence of 
Again we 


Ixciosep please find ten dollars, for which we wish you 
to send your invaluable magazine. I feel as if every lady 
was wanting in gratitude that does not endeavor in some 
way to repay you for your kind efforts to please her, as 
rfect treasure 


A. BE. B., Ga. 


[ regard your magazine as a p< 














GRATIFYING AND COMPLIMENTARY.— BOARDMAN, GRAY & 
Co.'s P1anos.—We were the means of selling one of these 
superior instruments to a lady in New Orleans, La., and she 
writes as follows: ‘‘The piano is in every respect—tone, 
finish, and touch—the finest that ever came to this city. 
Oh, the tone is beyond deseription! One must hear it to 
believe. It excites universal admiration and envy.”” We 
allude to one of the new iron-rim seven octave pianos. 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY, 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sevt to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 
of post-marks. 

“Mrs. E. G. M.”"—Sent two of Douglas & Sherwood's 
Skirts by Adams’s express September 18th. 

‘Mrs. E. W. M.”—Sent patterns, &c. 20th. 

“Mrs. E. P.”"—Sent dress pattern by Adams’s express 
21st. 

“*Mrs. J. M. D.”—Sent pattern 21st. 

“Mrs. E. M.""—Sent patterns 21st. 

**R. B. B.’’—Sent infant’s wardrobe patterns 21st. 

** Mrs. L. 8."’—Sent toil ciré, &c. 22d. 

“J. A. B.”"—Sent box by Adams’s express 22 

**Mrs. M. A. MeP.’’—Sent patterns 23d. 

“Miss A. D.”—Sent patterns 23d. 

“Mrs. K. McK.”"—Sent patterns by Adams's express 23d. 

*S. C. H.’—Sent hair breastpin 24th. 

“Mrs. W. P. B.”—Sent pattern for boy 2ith. 

“Mrs. E. W.”—Sent patterns 24th. 

“Mrs. W. C. J. H.’’—Sent colored cotton 25th. 

“FF. D. M.”’—Sent diamond cluster ring, hair ring, hair 
pin, and ear-rings, by Weils & Fargo’s express 25th 

“Mrs. W. H. C.’’—Sent hair bracelet 25th. 

**Mrs. E. B. W.’’-—Sent patterns 27th. 

**Mrs. J. McL.”—Sent white and colored crochet cottoa 


27th. 


“Mrs, J. R. W.""—Sent patterns 27th. 

“Mrs, J. F. C."—Sent patterns 27th. 

“Mrs, BE. A. F.""—Sent pearl card-case 27th. 

“Mrs. J. K.”—Sent Frosting 27th. 

“Dp. V. W."—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt 
Adams's express 27th. 


“A. L.”"—Sent hair Anger-ring, breastpin, and sleeve- 


by 


buttons 28th. 
“Mrs. J. A. A.”"—Sent hair ear-ring, &c. 29th. 
* Miss E. E. R.”—Sent jewelry, &c. 29th. 
“Mrs. J. J."—Sent patterns 29th. 
“E. F."—Sent shell comb by Kinsley’s express 30th. 
“Mrs. B. M. Q.""—Sent patterns 30th. 
“Mrs. H. O. A.”—Sent patterns October Ist. 
“Mrs. E. J. W.” 
“Mrs. C.,"" New York.—We supply them, and say so 
in the Lady’s Book. Seventy-five cents per dozen. 
* Laura.’’—Seventy-five cents per dozen. 


—Sent package by Adams’s pxpress Ist 


* Lealia.""—They are worn by «ingle as well as married 
ladies. 

‘Mrs. M. E. T.""—Sent patterns 2d. 

“Miss L. E. B.”—Sent hair ear-ring 2d 

“§. T. B.”—Sent infant's wardrobe by Wells & Fargo’s 
express 2d. 

“Mrs. A. W. J.’"’—Sent patterns 2d. 

* Mrs. B.’’—Sent patterns 4th. 
‘Mrs. R. H. D.”—Sent patterns 6th. 
“M. B. D.”—Sent patterns Sth. 








} 
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“J. M. D.”—Sent clothes and patterns by Adams's ex- 
press Sth. 

“* A. B. Coffin.”’—You sent no stamp, and do not mention 
where your post-office is. 

‘Mrs. N. E.”—Sent patterns 9th. 

“Mrs. C. L. H.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams’s 
express 11th. 

‘*Mrs, 8, F. §.""—Sent hair ring 11th. 

** Miss B. E. B,’’—Sent two pearl card-cases 11th. 

“Mrs R. K. G.”—Sent hair ring 12th. 

‘Mrs. E. N."’—Sent toil ciré, &c. 12th. 

“Mrs. W. G. D.”—Sent sewing silks 12th. 

“Mrs. W. H. J.’’—Sent embroidery chenille 12th. 

**Miss M. E. B.”’—Sent embroidery silk 12th. 
Mrs. M. L. K.”—Sent package by Adams's express 12th. 
‘Mrs. R. H. 8.”—Sent patterns 12th. 

“Mrs. J. M. B.”—Sent bridal attire and bonnet by 
Adams’s express 12th. 

** Miss A. 8."—Sent patterns 13th. 

**Miss L. J. R.”—Sent patterns 13th: 

“Mrs. W. C. C,”"—Sent patterns 13th. 

** Miss J. M.”—Sent two embroidered collars 13th. 

“Mrs. C. J. H.”—Sent orné ball 13th. 

“Mrs. A. V. Du B.”—Sent bonnet by Harnden’s express 
lith. 

“‘Mrs. F. H. M.”"—Sent package by Adams’s express 15th. 

‘Miss M. N. G.’’—Sent colored cotton 15th. 

‘Mrs. H. F. A.”’—Sent pattern for baby’s apron 15th. 

‘*Mrs. L. B.’’—Sent patterns 15th. 

‘* Mrs. L. M. 8.’"—Sent patterns, &c. 15th. 

“Mrs. M. L. F.”"—Sent patterns 15th. 

“Mrs. W. 8. 8.”’ 

“Miss F. A. N.”"—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Balmoral 
Skirt, &c., by Kiusley’s express 15th. 

‘* Miss M. N. T.”—Sent Shetland wool and needles 15th. 

“Mrs. M. D. V.”"—Sent hair bracelet, ear-rings, and 
breastpin 16th. 


Centre-Gable Gossip. 


MARRIED AND SINGLE. 


Wira all the cares and suffering, both mental and 
physical, which will come unavoidably to the happiest 
wife, there is in marriage a completeness and fulness which 
testify that it is the best and highest good of woman—not 


—Sent patterus 1th. 





to undervalue the usefulness and beauty of advanced single 
life, or its exemption from pressing and wearing anxieties ; 
but, after all, there is, save with very few exceptions, a 
hidden yearning for nearer ties, many hours of inexpressi- 
ble loneliness, when the heart can only stay itself on the 
goodness and love of the Guardian who hath appointed to 
it a lonely lot. 

In our own country, marriages have been far more fre- 
quent than abroad, even in England, where, if no dower 
required, the style of living precludes many younger sons 
from the thought of such a responsibility. Weare sorry to 
see the same state of things increasing among us, especially 
in city life. A young man not in business for himself can- 
not afford to “‘ go into society ;” besides, they say: ‘‘ Who 
would look at a clerk or a book-keeper with a thousand a 
year?” So they haunt theatres, restaurants, and billiard- 
saloons of an evening, grow to make a jest and scoffing of 
woman by associatien only with the most degraded of the 
sex, dissipate all their income in pleasures that do not 
satisfy, and become prematurely old in heart and health. 
Others, who have the entrie to some special “set,” by 
virtue of family connection, or having sisters to attend, 


} 
| 
} 
\ 


create a false standard of what is absolutely necessary to 
the happiness of ahome. They have accustomed them- 
selves to certain self-indulgences ; and, as a late article in 
the North British Review admirably says of “ younger 
sons,” they ‘‘will not condescend to the fancied indigni- 
ties, or they cannot endure the trivial privations, of 
economy. They will not ask the woman of their choice 
to share with them any home less luxurious than she has 
been accustomed to; and they condemn her to live with- 
out love, rather than expose her to live without a carriage. 
God only knows how many noble creatures have their 
happiness sacrificed to this miserable blunder! how many 
pine away existence in desolate and dreary siugleness, and 
luxuries on which they are not dependent, and spleudor 
which confers no joy, who would thankfully have dwelt 
in the humblest cottage, and been contented with the sim- 
plest dress, and have blessed the one and embellished the 
other, if only the men to whom they had given their hearts 
had possessed far less pride and more true faith in wo- 
man’s love and sense and capacity of self-abnegation. A 
higher and more just conception of the materials which 
really make up the sum of human enjoyment, a sounder 
estimate of the relative value of earthly possessions, a 
more frequent habit of diving down through the conven- 
tional to the real, and a knowledge of how much re 
finement, how much comfort, how much serene content 
are compatible with the scantlest means where there is 
sense and courage to face the fact and control the fancy, 
would, in half a generation, reduce the million and a quar- 
ter of spinsters we have spoken of to a few hundred thoa- 
sands, and raise into the condition of honored, happy wives 
the vast majority of those ‘beautiful lay nuns,’ as they 
have been called, whose sad, unnatural, objectless exist- 
ence, whose wasted powers of giving and receiving joy, it 
makes the heart bleed to witness.”’ 


A COSTLY GIFT BOOK, 

Tur choicest attraction of the superb book-store of the 
Messrs. Appleton—which, since its extension, rivals any 
public library in extent and the beauty and tastefulness 
of its appointments—is the collection of engravings, in 
seventy-eight large folio volumes, the only known copy of 
this gallery, it is said, in the world. They are bound in 

red morocco, and include over three thousand of the 
choicest line engravings ever executed. 

The leisure of a day might be given to a single volume, 
one of which has been known to bring four hundred aud 
fifty dollars. There are eight containing choice specimens 
of the Italian, Flemish, and French schools for painting— 
three devoted to Poussin alone. In one, we have copies of 
curious ancient inscriptions; in another, celebrated vases ; 
a third, vase and ornamental plants. Celebrated royal 
funerals, fetes, coronations, marriages, etc., are comprised 
among them. The engravings were not done for sale, but, 
by order of the several sovereigns of France, to be distri- 
buted to Court favorites. It is certainly a most remarka- 
ble collection, of undoubted authenticity and value; and 
we hope it will pass into the possession of some one who 
is able togive it a place worthy its attractions. Fifteen 
hundred dollars are not an unusual price for a diamond 
cross, or thought to be wasted on oneat this holiday season. 
The same sum would secure this most valaable of gift 
books. 


THE HOUSE GARDEN—No. 12. 


DecemBer.—One chief essential to the growth of plants 
is cleanliness. ‘“‘If as much washing were bestowed, in 


London,”’ said Dr. Lindley, “‘upon a pot-plant as upon a 
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lap-dog, the one would remain in as good condition as the 


other. The reasons are obvious. Plants perspire by their 
leaves, and dirt prevents their perspiration ; plants feed by 


their leaves, and dirt prevents their feed ; so that breath- 





ing, perspiration, and food are fatally interrupted by the 
accumulation of foreign matters upon leaves. Let any one, 
after reading this, cast an eye upon the state of plants in 
sitting-rooms or well-kept green-houses; let them draw a 
white handkerchief over the surface of such plants, or a 
piece of smooth white leather, if they desire to know how 
far they are from being as clean as their nature requires.” 
They should be watered in the early part of the day, so 
that the damps may be dried up before the windows are 


nts during 





closed, as they are very prejudicial to the p 
en be loosened 





the night. The soil in the pots should 
at the surface, to prevent its becoming too compact. 
Heat, air, and water are the food of plants; and having 

‘ . 


advised that they should be frequently 


watered, a proper temperature is the next consideration. 








Plants that are kept in sitting-rooms have a heat, 
fally twenty degrees higher than is necessary to pr rve 
them in good health and a moderate growth. They are 





often injured by a decrease of heat at night, and there is 
the more danger of an attack of frost Vhenever it is 
possible, a slow fire should be kept up at night. Admit 
the air to them, whenever the weather is fine enough, and 
remove withered leaves as they grow brown. 

Plants that are full-grown will commence blossoming in 
December, and, if well attended to, will continue to pro- 
duce blossoms five or six months. Hyacinths, narcissus, 
or any other bulbs must have the water changed every 
week, and the glasses thoroughly washed every two or 
three weeks, if our lady readers anticipate early blooming. 
The calla, or Ethiopian lily, and the different varieties of 
rhododendrons, will need frequent watering while in bud 
and blossom. 

Many plants, such as heaths, myrtles, « 





eanders, and 
several others, are inclined to be infested with white and 
brown scaly insects. If these cannot be effectually dis- 
posed of during the winter, by washing and sponging, let 
the plants be headed down early in the month of May. 
If plants are frozen, shield them from the sun, and water 
as the air gets warm, before they begin to thaw. 

The camellia is by no means a tender shrub; it requires 
a medium, even temperature. They thrive best in green- 
houses, where the air is slightly moist; but in the parlor, 
where there is a dry air, occasioned by fire-heat, they 
must have plenty of the natural air, on all opportunities, 
or the buds will become brown and fall off; and if they 
are exposed to extreme cold at night, which is too often 
the case in amateur growing, premature decay of the buds 
is almost inevitable. 

And now, having accompanied our readers through the 
entire calendar, we leave them with the hope that they 
will be able to contribute a graceful bouquet to the home 
festivities of Christmas. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘‘Mrs. Lomax,” of Hilldale Farm.—If properly placed, 
the bulbs ought to be near flowering by the first of the next 
month, if not already open. We shall commence, with 
the new year, the series of artidles on House Gardening 
already promised. They are arranged from the best 
authorities, especial dependence being placed upon Miss 
Caroline White, a more graceful floral writer than Mrs. 
Loudon, and quite as correct. She has been our chief 
authority for a year past. 

“M. L. W."—We can readily select and forward the 





A list and the range of prices are all that 
will be necessary. Our own nursery experience is against 
the serviceableness of wax dolls of any form. The heads 
are only glued on the body, and it is impossible to fasten 
them in any other way ; the hair comes off; the glass eyes 
drop out; and in a few weeks of actual service, provided 
the head remains on the shoulders, they are but ghastly 
relics. The best heads for young children are of India 
rubber or gutta-percha; they come now with very pretty 
fuces; next cl The bodies, if cuta 
of strong linen, and stuffed with cotton, will 
usually outlast two er three heads, For very little people, 
inclined to mischief, the clothes, shoes, etc. should be sewn 
on, but so that they can easily be ripped to wash them. 


Christmas toys. 


ina, then composition. 





good sh 


Little girls from six to ten may be taught carefulness and 
neatness by the management of a doll’s wardrobe, and 
usually take great delight in it. 

“Mrs. J. P. H.”"—There is a patent for warming the 
interior of carriages, for use in very cold climates, or suited 
for the comfort of invalids in our own. It is very simple. 
An alcoh 
body ; a plate of iron over the frame distributes the heat 
through still another perforated iron plate. It is perfectly 
secure from all danger of conflagration, under any circum- 





llamp, set in an iron box underneath the carriag 


stances, 

“Mrs. J. A. M. Wurre.”—“California marble” is, we 
suppese, the dark mahbogany-colored slabs imported last 
year. It has not yet come into general use. 

“A Youne Iforner.”—We have thought of a series of 
articles in connection with this topic, and already have 
some studies forthem. The best and simplest form of food 
for a young infant is fresh milk, boiled, skimmed, diluted 
with pure water, one-third or one-half, slightly sweetened 
with loaf-sugar, and a very little salt added, not enough 
to make it noticeable. We believe that it is in itself an aid 
to digestion. 

*“*Marrua Y.’—Plain black Irish poplins are perfectly 
suitable in deep mourning, and a favorite material. 

* Marion 8.”—The whole habit can be made up here, 
and forwarded. Send only the dressmaker’s measure of 
inches across the breast, the back at the shoulders, length 
of waist from throat to waist-line, size of waist, and length 
of arm. 


Hashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Haviye had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses tha: nay oceur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 


the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
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goods from Levy's or Evans & Co.’s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
DECEMBER. 


A stupy of this graceful group will give our young 
friends all the information necessary on the deeply inte- 
resting subject of bridal costumes. 

Fig. 1—to commence at the right-hand of the plate, 
contrary to our usual custom—is a dress of white satin, 
with a double skirt; the under one is trimmed by alter- 
nate quilles of lace, and bows of white satin ribbon; the 
upper one has the quilles alone. The sleeves and corsage 
are trimmed to correspond. Broad sash bow of white satin. 
Veil, and wreath. 

Fig. 2.—Bridesmaid. Dress of white silk, with three 
skirts of illusion, caught up by ruches of the same; dis- 
tinguished from the bride by bouquet de corsage, and 
colored flowers for the hajr. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of white silk, the lace disposed en coeur 
Full wreath of 
Full veil 


on the corsage, and en tadlier on the skirt. 
orange and jessamine, with drooping foliage. 
of thulle. 

Fig. 4.—Bridal robe of white satin, each flounce being 
covered with rich lace. The reflection of this figure in the 
mirror will give a general idea of the arrangement of a 
bridal veil at the back of the head. It is placed much 
lower than for some time past. 

Fig. 5.—Bridesmaid’s dress of white tarleton ; the skirt 
Paffings 


of the same form a simple Jerthdé, crossing in the centre. 


arranged in alternating wide and narrow puffs. 


Headdress of black velvet and grosseille ribbon. 





THE 


ROSE. 
(See engraving, page 484.) 

Robe @ les (see Chitchat) of light fawn-colored silk; the 
under skirt quite plain and full; the upper one has a pat- 
tern of tartan plaids, in blue and green, with crimson lines 
crossing it. The same pattern is repeated on the sleeves, 
waist, and lappets; bows of ribbow to correspond fill up 
the side breadths, and extend down the front of the corsage. 

THE OPHELIA. 
(See engraving, page 485.) 

Tuts graceful cloak may be made in black velvet or 
cloth. It fits loosely to the figure, and has a flowing sleeve, 
in three flat plaits, each of which is confined by a cord and 
passementerie tassel. The hood is lined with satin, and 
finished in the same way. Bonnet of pale blue silk and 
blonde. 

LA VICTORIA. 
(See engraving, page 486.) 
Takes its name from the shade of the dress, usually 


known as mauve, or queen’s purple. Itisarich reps silk, 


of admirable lustre ; the under skirt quite plain; the up- 
per one has a front breadth en tablier, trimmed all round 
by a band of black and white plush, and united to the side 
skirt by narrower bands of the same. Pointed corsage, 
trimmed across the bust. Sleeves in two large puffs, a 
pointed jockey at the shoulder, and deep cuff at the wrist. 





i 


Bonnet of the delicate white plush we have already re- 
ferred to, with a fall of wide blonde, confined at the right 
by a spray of purple flowers, placed inside, but falling 
over the brim. 


CHILD’S CLOAK, 
(See engraving, page 487.) 

Tue cloak, which explains itself as to its simple and 
graceful shape, is of the woollen reps introduced the past 
spring, the colors biue and rich brown. Dress of plaid 
Valentia. Drawn satin bonnet, blue and white. 





CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
(See engraving, page 481.) 

Fig. 1.—Boy’s sack or blouse, aud trowsers, of garnet- 
colored cashmere ; the plait of the blouse ornamented by 
parallel rows of black velvet ribbon buttons ; the same on 
the outer seam of the trowsers. Small pointed collar and 
sleeves of cambric or linen. 

Fig. 2.—Party dress of lavender silk, with points trimmed 
by narrow black velvet ribbon. Chemisette and sleeves 
of Swiss muslin. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of royal blue cashmere, with trimming of 
velvet bands and grelots, a shade darker. Needle-work 
trowsers. 

Fig. 4.—Extremely good style for the dress of a little 
girl of twelve. The material green silk; the trimming a 
narrow quilling of ribbon. Chemisette and sleeves of mus- 
lin needle-work. 

Fig. 5.—Blouse of royal purple velvet. Roman scarf. 


White trowsers. Dress suitable for a child’s party. 





FANCY COSTUMES. 
(See engravings, pages 458, 489.) 
Yo. 1.—Dresses of the Old Regime. 

No. 2.—Peasant costumes, 

THE VALENCIAN, 
(See engraving, page 551.) 

Tue construction of the sleeves in this garment consti- 
tutes the chief difference between it and that which we 
published in the September number. It will be observed 
that they are double, the upper one being shorter, and 
pointed below. 
and the opposite sides connected—although leaving a space 


It is slashed up through its whole length, 


between which the undersleeve appears—by a cross cord- 
ing. Tassels are placed at the several angles and points 
of the garment, which is further ornamented by a rich 
passementerie, that cannot be represented in the engraving. 
It is decked with 
Its shape is pointed; and the satin lining 


The hood is especially neat in this style. 
two tassels. 
plain to the shoulders, where it commences to be gathered, 
adds a very pleasing finish to the garment. The above is 
drawn from a drab cloth 
black, in which they are chiefly made. 


, bat perhaps the favorite color is 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

We left our readers last month with the promise of 
another visit to Mr. Brodie’s rooms, and ampler information 
gleaned from his styles, as regarded cloaks, mantles, etc. 

We have been asked if Raglans are not more fashionable 
than any other style, nor do we wonder at the question ; 
they have appeared in so many colors and varieties during 
the fall months. Now that colder weather has set in, their 
reign is over for the present, though we have seen a® few 
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made up quite tastefully and expensively. Among others, 
at Mr. Brodie’s, we find a black beaver Raglan, almost as 
silken as ladies’ cloth as to its lustre, thé collar bound 
with velvet, and the shoulders ornamented with a heavy 
chain-work of cord, terminated by tassels. Another, made 
to order for an elderly lady wishing the utmost lightness, 
is of ladies’ cloth, trimmed much in the same way, the 
loose, open sleeves displaying a richly-quilted silk lining. 

The Valentia is among the neatest of the moderately 
trimmed cloaks, also of fine beaver cloth, fitting close to 
the shoulders, and spreading from thence into the easy 
width of a full circular skirt. The sleeves are arranged 
with bars of arich but narrow velvet ribbon, on the upper 
side, each bar terminated by a grelot, ordrop button. The 
berthé, which reaches the waist, is ornamented in the same 
manner, and edged by a fall of fringe. It is little more 
than a band in front, and terminates in large brandebourgs 
(pronounced brang-duh-boor), an ornamental silk button, 
with loops. A heavy chain cord of passementerie and tas- 
sels is attached on the right side, and falls below the waist. 

In our last, Mr. Brodie supplied a cut of the Austurian, 
mentioned in our chat, but after the latter had gone to press. 
The right name was not given to it; but, as our readers will 
recognize it best by the misnomer, we ask them to compate 
it with our description. (November Chat.) It will be seen 
that the quilles, or tabs, as some call them, of velvet appli- 
cation, are placed on broad, flat plaits. In velvet, with 
the ornaments of the heaviest embroidery, it is the richest 
garment of the season, and perkaps the most tasteful in 
cloth, with quilles of a rich velvet, a combination, appa- 
rently, of ribbon and embroidery, in ef 

There is another wrap, of unusual form, which we have 
) 


seen at no other establishment; a pardessus, in shape be- 


+} 


r os ») 
h, 


tween a basque and mantle, it is of ribbed beaver 
the heaviest fabric of the season, and trimmed with a new 
style of fringe, heavy, as suits the garment, a combination 
of wool, silk, and chenille. 

The last and greatest novelty we shall mention, from 
Mr. Brodie’s establishment, the present month, has the 
effect of a plain, deep circular, the chief fulness being in 
the middle of the back, and confined in four or six small 
plaits, reversed from the centre. From the shoulders far 
below this group of plaits, which occurs just below the 
line of the shoulders, extends a pointed hood, one long, 
single, mediwval point, as seen in old illuminations on the 
robes of noble dames, and terminating in a heavy tassel, 
at some distance below the waist. As will be seen, all the 
variety in cloaks is in shape and style of trimming, the 
present season. Never were there such inuumerable de- 
signs of ornamentation, in every possible combination of 
The richest 


fringe, gimp, cords, tassels, buttons, etc. ete. 
are the embroidered berth’s and quilles, the same in 
guipure lace, edged by silk fringe, and plain, or still 
heavier ring, and cord crochet. Sleeves are very com- 
monly worn, and all are loose, flowing, and more or less 
ornamented. 

Quilles of velvet and embroidery are applied to the upper 
skirts of the richest silk robes, at the distance of a breadth 
apart. In shape, they are pointed at the waist, gradually 
widen till within two inches of the bottom, and then are 


pointed or rounded. Double skirts are more worn than 
ever before; nearly all the imported robes, even in the 
richest cashmeres, mousselines, and all the silk and wool 
fabrics, have them. Where the stripe or ornament occurs 
alternately, at the distance of a breadth apart, they are 
called robes &lez. The waiet and sleeves are, in this case, 
asually plain, and of whatever pattern occursin the plainest 


contrasting stripe. Other robes have only the front breadth 


in a pattern, and are then called en fablier, or apron-fashion. 








The fashion of jackets or basques is not altogether done 
away with, and are still worn of cloth, black silk, and 
velvet, to some extent. The five-pointed and short-lapel 
basques are yet in vogue, and continue fashionable. Four 
points are numerous, and two or three almost universal. 
(See the Lonjumeau, November number.) The corsage 
is plain in shape, and terminating in two points, before 
and behind, of exactly the same length. Many consider 
the two points behind as adding too much breadth to 
the waist, and have one instead. The corsage is richly 
trimmed, in a variety of ways, with velvet ribbon, open 
gimps and fringes; but there is no fulness, as yet, in 
winter fabrics, and few berthés or revers (bretelles), except 
such as are formed by the trimming. Of the large, loose 
sleeves now in request, we have given several styles in 
the last and present number, which are more serviceable 
than descriptions—a variety of both the flowing and closed 
drapery for the arm. Nearly all are set in short caps or 
jockeys at the shoulder, and, if flowing, are open quite 
high on the forearm. 

To commence our items of juvenile fashions (for which 
we are indebted to the unrivalled taste presiding over 
Genin’s bazaar, and which we shall continue, from time te 
time, by the same authority, through the season), we have 
never seen better taste exhibited in bonnets for little girls 
from ten to twelve years of age.’ It is the most noticeable 
feature, perhaps, in this department. The shapes are to 
be especially commended for simplicity and childish grace 
The ornaments may, by some, be considered redundant, 
quillings of thulle and black lace, rows of 
rosettes in narrow ribbon, ete. etc.; but every one ean 
r themselves. The close cap shapes, with full 
satin folds, drawings, ete., confined by bands and torsades 
of velvet or chenille cord, and the bits of blonde, clusters 
of narrow ribbon, ete., used in the combination, give a 


consisting of 


order that f. 


childish grace and lightness to the innumerable styles. For 
instance, a bonnet of white satin, a fold or band of blue 
an inch and a half in width, surrounds the 


The white satin, in full folds, covers 


uncut velvet 
outside of the brim. 
the rest of the brim and cap-crown, in one entire piece, con- 
fined by narrow bands of the same velvet, at intervals. A 
satin-ribbon rosettes, with a tip or centre of 
extends all around the outside, and the curtain 


row of white 
bime chenille 
has a fold of the velvet, edged by narrow blonde. Inside the 
brim, a full cap of blonde, with loops of blue satin ribbon 
A bonnet of garnet velvet, plain to the shape, the square 
i by small folds at the side. Trimming 
Another of biue satin, 


crown forme 
black lace, and crimson rosettes. 
the old style of honeycomb, with white and blue torsade 
of velvet and satin. Bat we could multiply models indefi- 
There is a large variety of round beaver hats, the 


nitely. 
ng called “ natural beaver,” a light brown, 


new color, b 
Chenille gimp, cords, tassels, ete., are 
For walk- 


or fawn- r 
among the elties used in trimming them. 
ing-dress » girls’) coat-dresses and Raglans are i! 
vorites. 7 coat-dresses have a close waist buttoning 
behind like a dress; the trimming of the skirt, which is 
carried over the shoulder, where the loose 
sleeves are set in; over this, adeep, round cape. The ma- 
terials are fannel, raw silk and woollen plaids, ladies’ 
cloth, and poplin. The trimming fringe, gimp, velvet 
ribbon, and bias folds of bright plaids, silk, poplin, or 
velvet. The Raglans are jaunty little affairs of cloth, 
chiefly gray or brown beaver, with a bright binding of 
silk or velvet plaid, ranning like a heavy cord, around the 
sleeves, collar, pockets, and skirt. 
Styles for boys’ clothes, fars, etc. ete, in our next. 
Faszion. 


open in front, 











